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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 

Is devoted to the promotion of the 
AcricutturaL, HorticutturaL AND Srock 
INTERESTS OF THE VALLEY OF THE MissIssIPPI. 

It is issued on the Ist and 15th of every month, in 
quarto form, each number containing 16 pages, mak- 
ing a volume of 384 pages yearly. Terms—$2.00 per 
annum in advance; Four copies, $6; Ten copies $15, 
and a Premium of Five Concorp Grape Vines to any 
one sending the names of Four subscribers and $6; 
and Fifteen Concorp Grape Vines to any one sending 
the names of Ten Subscribers and $15. 

ADVERTISING TERMS. 

A few appropriate advertisements will be inserted 
in the “Rural World and Valley Fuirmer,”’ at the 
following rates: One square (being ten lines of this 
type oran inch in depth), each insertion $2; One 
column, one insertion, $15; and $10 for every additi- 
onal insertion. One-half column, one inserticn, $8: 
two insertions, $15, and $6 for every additional in- 
sertion. These rates will be strictly adhered to. 
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WHAT SHEEP TO GET. 

Such as suit your condition. If you have 
hills, put the Merinoes on them. If you have 
hills almost sterile and inaccessible, the little 
Paulars will find their way over them, and 
support themselves. They will do this where 
other sheep would die outright. They will 
stand bad weather, will rear their young well; 
will, let alone, support themselves; but with 
good treatment will do better. 

The rich, level plains are the place for the 
large, long-wooled sheep. These are closely al- 
lied, in keeping, to cattle. They are large, and 
require care and good feed. A few together 
only should be kept, as they will not herd and 
thrive as the Merinos. The Merinos will not 
only do to scramble up and down the hills, but 
they are great walkers—a trick they got in 
Spain, their native country. They will there- 
fore bear to be driven, at even great distances. 
But not so with the mutton sheep. They re- 
quire nursing and great attention—and then 
they will thrive beyond what the Paular or In- 
fantado will do. sut mutton 
main reliance with these. 


must be the 
The South Downs 





are the best, where mere quality of meat is 
concerned ; but for weight of carcass and profit 
the Leicesters and Cotswolds, with their cross- 
es, the Oxtordshires and Shropshires, and the 
Hampshire Downs are preferred. 

These are the best kinds of sheep, to be used 
as occasion or circumstances (as we have indi 
cated) may require. We are tardy in getting 
sheep, in the West. This is at a loss to us.— 
Sheep will not only give variety to our farm- 
ing, but add to the sum of our profits, and keep 
our soil from deteriorating. 


Chester County White Hogs. 


These vary inshape—size and good qualities 





—some preferring one and some another. I 
have seen hogs of this name vary greatly and 
still none very objectionable. The old stock 
may be described as follows: Head large; nose 
or snout thick, but not long for the size of the 
animal; ears large, thick and flapping; the 
body rather Jong and tolerably round, the back 
generally some hollowing, frequently with acon- 
siderable depression immediately behind the 
shoulders; legs large in proportion to size of 
body, and in fat animals frequently giving way 
so much as to bring the dew claws fully to the 
ground; the skin rather thick and covered with 
long, wavy bristles. Many of the hogs called 
Chester Whites, have upright ears—rather thin, 
less bristles, thinner skin and less coarseness of 
bone than the old stock, plainly indicating a 
cross with some finer breed. They are just as 
good a hog nevertheless. 

Of late while in Pennsylvania—I saw two 
distinct kinds of Chesters as regards size, some 
large and taking more feed in proportion to 
size than a smaller and finer boned hog; the 
latter | think most of, both as regards economy 
of feed, shape and beauty; low-legged, square 
built, and in most respects a hog suiting most 
farmers. Sanford Howard of Michigan thinks 
as I do about Chesters, that many breed them 
without ever crossing, and magnify their value 
without any bounds, and keep and raise only 
for speculation and not considering the value of 
When a variety becomes popu- 
lar so soon, it deteriorates by in-and-in breeding 


the hog itself. 


to acquire the object to sell to supply the rush. 





When excitement is over the stock is dropped 
and discarded, thereby detracting from the true 
merits of the breed. We must look, brother 
swine breeders, to either improvement by cross- 
ing every season in the same breed, or cross 
with other breeds and get a hog that is as per- 
fect ascan be. The intrinsic properties of the 
animals themselves must be our object and then 
we have our swine that are worth feeding.— 
[Cor. Ohio Farmer. 
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HAY FOR MILCH COWS. 

We have frequently called attention to the 
early cutting and curing of hay for milch cows, 
and the advantages of such hay over others.— 
The celebrated cow of Mr. A. Scott, of Ver- 
mont, is an example of a hay-fed cow—grass 
in summer and hay in winter. The cow ig of the 
native breed, and made 504 lbs. of butter ina 
year. Mr. Scott’s stables were doubly boarded, 
with windows for ventilation, so that the tem- 
perature was in a great measure at his control, 
His system is to feed regularly three times a 
day; water twice, evenings and mornings, keep- 
ing his cows in the stall constantly, except at 
watering time. 

Other instances are on record of similar 
treatment and success. We find cases in the 
celebrated dairy region of Herkimer County, 
N.Y. Grass cured early, either Timothy or 
clover (and we presume other kinds as well), 
affords a rich and abundant flow of milk. Clo- 
ver cut when just in blossom, or sooner, we 
know, by personal observation, increases the 
flow of milk, even where the animal has been 
fed on ordinary good hay with meal. Meal 
will do for fattening—but is not so good, even 
in connection with good hay, for milk. Grass 
is the natural food for that. When properly cured 
—not dried—it will retain the juices, with less 
moisture—hence more concentration. It is 
therefore that some eminent dairyman assert 
that as much butter may be made in winter as 
in summer—providing always that the shelter 
is sufficient to prevent suffering—is comfortable, 
so that the cow can chew her cud in content, 
in fact, as well as in adage. 

A cow fed thus on hay alone, will last long- 
ger—will often give as much and rich milk at 
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15 years as‘at5, and sometimes more. Good 
treatment with hay, and not stimulating food, 
has the most prolonging effect for good. Roots 
will do well, especially at certain times, and 
on certain occasions; but tender, well-cured 
hay, is superior to all for milk. Clover hay is 
not surpassed, if indeed it does not stand at 
the head. Even when mouldy it will produce 
Cattle will eat it vigorously, and milk 
flow plentifully. This we have demonstrated 
time and again. ‘The small or June clover is 
probably best, as its stalk is finer, and it ma- 
tures two or three crops. But it must be har- 
vested early. That is the indispensable condi- 
tion. Will our farmers heed this who have 
cattle for milk? 


well, 





LL ae 
[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
HAVE THE BEST. 

Get the best and use it; it will need no re- 
pairing; it will require no time to repair it; it 
will cause no vexation; it will not give out 
prematurely, and thus induce a loss. You 
can rely upon a good tool. That is not all— 
you can do your work better, quicker; you will 
be encouraged; and, you will take care, of 
such atool, or machine. Two poor machines 
will give out before one good one, with vastly 
more expense beside. The price of a good 
machine over a poor one, is not great—but were 
it double, it would pay. Buy always the best. 
A poor machine is like a poor servant—you 
can’t rely upon it. A good one is just the re- 
verse. Select good machines; select good 
men. They will both work for you to an ad- 
vantage. And select the best, from a gimlet up 
to agmowing machine. You do not want to 
buy a poor horse, or a poor cow. Make a 
clean sweep of all bogus things on your farm, 
and in your workshop and house. Secure good 
tools, good stock, good soil, good money, good 
reputation. 


THE HORSE IN HIS STALL. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said on 
the subject, people still confine their horses— 
compel them to stand in the same cramped 
place, and in their own dung—and this from 
day to day, even for a whole winter—and some 
during the year. The result is, thick legs, stiff 
joints, bad hoofs, and other ailments—of the 
general system, as well as the feet and legs. 

Thigis wrong. A horse cannot tell his inju- 
ries—he suffers in silence, becomes crippled, 
spoiled for life, dies—and that is the endof him. 
No one pities him. Thus thousands of horses 
are annually lost : and the evil extends to every 
neighborhood. We are all, or nearly all of us, 
guilty of this. Do we not, dear reader, most of 
us—you—fasten our horses to the one spot, 
where they cannot move —and there force 
them to stand? Are we guiltless of swelled legs 
in our horses? Are they as comfortable in 
their cramped condition, as when they are in 
the field, or where they have room in the stall? 
To tie a horse (in his stall) is the first link in 
the chain of abuse. Give your horse freedom: 
he has the principles of its enjoyment within 
him. Give him achance to walk, to change 
his position, to be at é¢ase, and not confined, 








cramped, tyraunized, Treat him rationally. 


Not as is the habit—the habit is bad. Look 
to his wants intelligently. He will appreciate 
you and remember your favors—for a horse has 
a good memory. But bad treatment is bad for 
him—bad to remember; but he submits to it— 
because he must—and he will make the best of 
a bad thing—even walk, without invitation, in- 
to his prison stall—it is his only place; and 
there he will suffer in silence. Give him room 
—let him loose in it. Give him bedding—clean 
bedding, every day. And doit now. We are 
now talking to the careless and reckless. A 
humane, intelligent man will see that his beast 
is eared for. Treatthe animal, which is your 
main reliance, with more care—and you will 


not regret it. 
-- > oo 





How to Secure a Profitable Single Cow. 

The cow, of all animals, isthe most domestic. 
Brindle is the pet of the family, and because 
she is the pet, she becomes a good cow— 
BecoMES—that is the word—for our best cows 
are MADE what they are, as all good breeds are 
made. Treatment is the secret of all—treat- 
ment in various ways, but particularly with a 
view to an improvement of the qualities want- 
ed. Thus an ordinary cow—ordinary when 
bought—kept in the family, will improve, not 
for a year or two, but during the lifetime ofthe 
cow—till 15, 18, and even 20 years old. It is 
wonderful how much a cow will improve, and 
that constantly. We have demonstrated this 
ourself. The improvement is greater in the 
native than the already improved breeds: rea- 
son evident. Still there is something in breed, 
and it is always an advantage to secure good 
blood, as that is already improved, and will 
give its benefit at once. The Jersey cow can- 
not well be improved in the quality of its milk; 
but itcan certainly in quantity. This then is 
a decided advantage, as the milk of the Jersey 
is of the richest kind. 

Ag treatment is the main thing, even in an 
imported cow, we will indicate, from experience, 
what is necessary to success—a success that will 
surprise the experimenter—for the success ex- 


tends, as we have said, through the lifetime of 


the cow. 

First, kind treatment. All good feeding is 
of little avail without this. This must be done, 
it will redound to the owner, as well as benefit 
the brute: mutual good will] be the result. 

As to feed, Timothy or herd’s grass, is as 
good as anything, andcan be abundantly raised 
with care, raising the crop as a separate crop 
(not in connection with another) and on good 
land, sown early, if sown in the spring—but 
better sown in the fall. But whether treated 
in this way, or whether other grass is used, or 
clover, it must be cut and cured rarLy—before 
the blossom makes its agpearance, or at least 
its full appearance. The sooner cut, the ten- 
derer and more nutritious—at least in its effect 
upon the animal: it answers then the purpose 
of summer feed—a fact which we have often 
stated. From 20 to 30 lbs. of such hay is used 
daily, dependent upon the cow—how much 
milk and butter she produces, and how large 
she is. 

Next—Warm stabling is necessary: it is ne- 





cessary to make summer in connection with 
the feed. You cannot make it too warm, pro- 
viding always there is ventilation. The brute 
then is comfortable; her food is agreeable; 
she has a friend in the owner, and feels secure. 
She does, in such a case, all she can do for 
her owner—and that is much. 

Of course, good water, ready at hand, is a ne- 
cessity. A little variety of food is grateful—- 
carrots, turnips, pumpkins, beets, corn-stalks, 
&e. Clover or corn stalks may do, instead of 
Timothy, for a main reliance. Clover is not 
surpassed for milk by any main fodder. The 
experience of the world has also favored corn 
stalks—but they must be cured in season, 
when yet green and succulent. Then, they 
are hay, and come pretty near on a par with 
Timothy, and quite with other good grasses. 

To secure a good cow, get as good a one as 
you can, and then improve as we have indica- 


ted. It is our practical experience of many 
years. A native breed is often good, and may 


be greatly improved. A known good breed is 


already improved. 


. ~~ 
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HOW TO HOE CORN. 


WhenI was a boy, and first went into the 
field to hoe corn, I was quite puzzled to know 
what my father meant when he directed us to 
be sure and “hoe where thecorn wasn’t.” But 
after following him a tew days, and noticing the 
pains he took to have all the ground well stirred 
as-well as the .weeds cut up, and particularly 
when I saw how careful he was not to disturb 
the ground deeply very near the young plants, I 
understood his meaning. Ina long acquaint- 
ance with corn I have observed enough to make 
me think be was right. The weeds must becut 
up, root and branch, to have good corn, that’s cer- 
tain, and the ground must be kept loose enough 
to let the heat go in, and the moisture to pass up 
from below; and to allow the spreading roots to 
make their way easily through the soil in search 
for good picking. But I’ve seen a good many 
slash away with their hoe close around the stalk, 
when every cut there, if two inches below tke 
surface, must have broken a number of the grow- 
ing roots. It certainly cannot be of much use 
to feed corn well, if you then go right to work 
and cut offits mouths: for the roots are mouths 
totheplant. Sol always cultivate lightly where 
the roots have extended, which is about the 
length that the stock is above the ground, and 
when the corn is up breast high, I wouldn’t let 
a man go through my field with a plow, if he’d 
pay wages for doing it and find himself. Ido 
not believe in hilling corn—making the field 
like a crop of young flag staffs planted on 
small pinnacles. The crop has grown up into 
the air where it was intended to stay, and it isn’t 
natural to partially bury it alive. People doit 
to prop it up, so that the wind will not level it. 
But if it be leftaloneit willdo its own propping 
by sending outextra roots just above the suriace, 
which go out and anchorit all around. I have 
seen a field that was hilled laid flat by a storm, 
while the next to it, that grew vaturally, stood 
up after the blowas straight as a militia captain 
on atraining day. When it is hilled it will try 
to send out asecond growth of supporting roots, 
but neither the first nor the second will then 
become strong enough to be of much use. 

I therefore try to leave my ground nearly 
level, and thus also save the roots the trouble of 
diving down again to get below the gullies which 
are sometimes left after the first plowing.— 
[ American Agriculturist. 

“You can’t do that again,” said the pig (0 


the boy who cut off his tail. 
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TERMS, DENOTING THE EXTERNAL PARTS OF CATTLE. 





Every reader may not be familiar with the 
terms generally used to denote the externa 
parts or points of neat cattle, and the above 
cut may be useful to such as are not well ac- 


quainted with the subject. In describing ani- 
mals the same terms should be used by all, 
not only throughout the country, but there 
should be a uniformity throughout the read- 


EXPLANATIONS. 
A Forehead. . 
B Face. 


C Cheek. 

D Muzzle. 

E Neck 

F Neck vein. 

G Shoulder point. 

II Arm. 

[I Shank. 

K Elbow. 

L Brisket or breast. 

M Shoulder. 

N Crops. 

O Loin. 

P Hips, hocks, or huckles. 

Q Crupper bone. 

R Rump, or pin bone. 

S Round bone, or whirl. 

T Buttock. 

U Thigh, or gaskit. 

V Flank. 

W Pilates. 

X Back, or chine. 

Y Throat. 

Z Hindquarter. 

a Chest. 

& Gambril, or hock. 

ing world, then there will be no confusion.— 
rhe publication of figured or lettered animals 
for this purpose, in books and agricultural pa- 
pers, as standard objects, greatly tends to a 
uniformity so desirable; and it enables every 
one to use the appropriate terms when speak- 
ing of animals. Every farmer and farmer’s 


son should be well versed in these terms. 








Effect of Soil Upon Potatoes. 

Soil has an influence upon potatoes aside 
from their growth. Some soil—a light sandy 
loam—will produce mellowness where it is 
wanting, and improve it where it exists. Ma- 
nure is hurtful to the quality, and especially to 
the flavor, of potatoes. Hencea soil sufficiently 
rich should never have manure for potatoes— 
anda very rich soil is not required for this 
tuber. A rank growth of potatoes will give a 
rank taste. The same potatoes raised ona light 
natural soil, where the only manure has been 
vegetable—for instance, the carbonaceous mat- 
ter of new land—will be improved. This ac- 
counts for the diversity of opinion in regard to 
the different kinds of potatoes. The Garnet 
Chili is condemned by some. We have just 
heard a man pronounce against them—who 
gave the preference to other kinds, among which 
the Peach Blowisone. He had ‘no luck with 
the Garnets last year.””’ He raises his potatoes 
insoil manured from the horse-stable. His 
neighbor has just the reverse opinion. He 
raised his where little or no manure has been 
used—some on a discontinued strawberry bed, 
where saw-dust had been applied for mulching, 
and afterwards worked into the soil, and rotten 
when the potatoes were grown. This was veg- 
etable manure, and made the difference be- 
tween the two crops. 


There is another element of great value in the 
potatoe crop: this is lime. It is probably bet- 
terthan anything that can be used. This in 
connection with vegetable manure on a light 
sandy loam, well-drained, will insure the best 
crop. It will yield largely, as well as of the best 
quality. On such soil there is also less rot. 
A moist’soil is always to be avoided if quality 


Isto be considered. For feeding purposes, a 





rank growth is probably preferable, as more 
potatoes are generally produced. 

The soil should not only be light and Joose, 
but the seed should be well down inthe ground— 
not raised in ridges. Five or six inches below 
the level of the soil will give more moisture— 
in other words, withstand adrouth better, than 
when elevated above this level, giving a chance 
for the air more effectually to dry the soil in 
which the potatoes are imbedded. 

Never hill a potatoe—or, if hilling will be 
done, do it after a shower, soon as the ground 
will permit. Cultivate and keep the soil mel- 
low, especially in adrouth. This is a thing 
that is much neglected. We do not cultivate 
potatoes sufficiently. They require much 1 pi 
ture ; and unless the ground is well-stirred, re- 
peatedly, there will be great hurt—small pota- 
toes, and few ina hill. 

Clay will also improve the quality of potatoes, 
as well as of other roots and grains in general. 
But it will not much increase the growth. 

—_—————__—__v oa —______— 

To Prerare Bees’ Wax.—To obtain wax, 
boil the combs in a strong muslin bag, ina 
saucepan, with water enough to keep it from 
burning; and whilst boiling, continue to press 
the bag with a wooden slice or spoon, to extract 
the whole, as you skim off the wax. Drop the 
wax into cold water, where it will swim on the 
surface. The wax thus obtained will still want 
refining, to effect which, place it in a clean 
saucepan, and melt it over a slow fire. Then 
pour off the clear wax into proper vessels, and 
let itcool. To whiten it, make it in thin cakes, 
and expose it in the sun. 





To Remove Stumpes.—A correspondent of the 
Rural Register states that Mr. John Barnes, of 
Baltimore, removed a troublesome stump from 
near his house in the following manner: ‘ Last 
fall, with an inch auger, he bored a hole in the 
centre of the stump ten inches deep, and into it 


! 
|put about half-a pound of oil of vitriol, and 
corked the holeuptight. Thisspring the whole 
stump and roots, extending all through their 
ramifications, were so rotten that they were 
easily eradicated.” y 
If true, the above would be a cheap method 
of removing stumps. The sulphuric acid can 
be bought for about five cents per pound. 
denmclneioeiiaeaaaeea 


Summer the Whole Year to Stock. 


In summer, stock improves: 





some does in 
this is the stock which has summer 
treatment—that is, warm quarters, which meets 
the temperature of summer; good water, and 
food having the succulent principle of grass.— 
This last consists in tender hay, which is 
no more nor less than grass cured before 
hay on the 
murderous to cattle, and makes double winter to 
them: it is eating husks (toa man): and the 


winter: 


it becomes stem, which is 


man should be treated thus who serves his 
The result ofthis has long 
enough been seen; is yet too much seen: it is 


cattle to such hay. 


not summer treatment ; it is worse than barren 
pasture. Give us a drouth, with scanty her- 
bage, rather than dead hay, the strength of 
which is all weathered out. 

Roots are as succulent as grass—more so— 
and will make up what the hay may lack 
through the curing process, which we deem 
little or nothing—mostly evaporation of mois- 
ture, which moisture can be supplied, either in 
water from the trough, or juices from the 
roots. But hay alone will answer the purpose. 
Let it however be understood that this hay is 
not to be the common hay of the country, but 
cured grass, with the sugar and starch in it, 
The requirements, then, 
clean stable; cured 

Whether fed twice, 


and the carbon out. 
are: Warm 
GRass; and good water. 


quarters ; 


or oftener, is not, in our opinion, important.— 
A cow needs tiine to chew her cud, say those 
who advocate infrequent feeding. We don’t 
see the force. She has that time whether you 
feed her twice, or two times twice—and she . 
will take it when nature calls, as she willin the 
field, Feed 
enough, and no more—more is spoiled, and 
not enough is a lack. It would perhaps be 
best to give cattle a chance to select their own 
time, as in pasture—have the food always in 
reach. But we deem the means not so impor- 
tant so that enough food is given that the brute 


does not suffer. 
OG 


GOOD LUCK. 

Good luck is when you make it good. 
luck is the same—all as we make it. 
may be accidents to a man’s life; but his pro- 
perty is another thing. The least educated are 
sometimes the richest—because they are care- 
ful and depend upon themselves, and not upon 
luck. Luck may come “once in a century”— 
on the death of a relative, or some other means. 
In such case it is not apt to be durable. Se- 
cure your luck (by your own endeavors) and 
you are sure of it—and pretty sure to keep it— 
else it will take wings and fly away. 

dee EAU TET | PE 
Watch the appearance of all weeds with a 
tireless vigilance—and root them out. 


where feeding is promiscuous, 


Bad 
There 
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Winter Plowing---An Experience. 

A year ago (18th of January last) there was 
grass anda dry earth, reminding one much of 
summer. Our neighbor was plowing on that 
day, doing the summer work in the midst of 
winter—and Ceres looked on with approbation. 

What struck our attention was, the mellow- 
ness of the soil. The frost had been somewhat 
deep in the ground—at least the depth of the 
plow, which went down eight or nine inches. 
This soil was mellower than that by the side 
of it, plowed in the fall, i.e., it came upin a 
seemingly finer and more ameliorated condition, 
“falling apart,” as the plowman called it. It 
was between the two extremes of dry and wet, 
in that middle condition, which disintegrates 
more theroughly, without packing, than any 
other way. The result was that the ground lay 
higher as it was thrown up with the plow. It 
was the finest sight we ever saw of ground. It 
had the strongest and most exhilarating fra- 
grance. There were few earth-worms and other 
insects. These were all laid bare. We say 
all—for the air (which followed cold) had ready 
access of circulation through the ground being 
so mellow and porous. 

The next day was continued in plowing; and 
the next. The weather, nights, was frosty; 
during the day mild—=still cold enough to chill 
the vermin which infested the soil, thus pre- 
venting it from escaping. We noted this with 
considerable interest. ‘It will kill them,” 
said our shrewd plowman, “ unless they thaw 
up again in the spring and live. That may be 
if they take after spiders and other insects ; but 
I reckon they will get a dose that will benefit 
them.” Andso we “ reckoned.” 

The whole lot was sown and harrowed in 
March, when few farmers thought of sowing. 
That part of the field which was plowed in the 
fall was more moist aud less mellow than 
that plowed in January. The harrow swam 
through the latter, and the ground was soft and 
springy to the tread. In better condition we 
never saw ground, 

The crop was a good one—seldom surpassed. 
It was a third better on the winter-plowing, and 
less weeds, and no insects were visibie, though 
the whole field was free from the ravages of in- 
sects that season. 

Last fall, late, the whole field was plowed. 
There was a difference—a mellower, better con- 
dition of the soil where the plow had done its 
work in January, with a prospect of a better 
crop the year following. We are convinced 
from other cases of winter-plowing that it is 
the timefor the farmer to fit his ground for the 
harrow. ‘he frost then will be the first and 
best harrow. 





Fastest Trotting Time. : 


Ep. Rurat Wortp: Will you please inform 
me of the fastest trotting time on record and 
by what horse it was made. B. 

[ Answer—It was made by Dezter in 2 m., 18 
1-5th sec.] 


— ~ #-e 
Waar Man Is.--Babe at birth, babe at death, 
man between. 


RAISING COLTS. 
The pares I would select of a uniform color, 
which should be the same as that of the horse, 
having an eye to the progeny resembling each 
other, which would enhance their value both as 
trotters or carriage horses. Pairs are now 
much sought after, by those who delight in 
going fast on the road, and to one who can af- 
ford the added expense is certainly mach more 
pleasant than driving one, if they are lucky 
enough to get together those alike in size, speed 
and action. 

Having now got my stock, I would prepare 
the place by fencing those sheltered ravines 
into small fields or paddocks, in each enclosure 
placing a shed, tightly roofed and closely board- 
ed on three sides. These would be for the ac- 
commodation of the mare and foal soon after it 
was dropped, and where I would keep them till 
it was old enough to wean. In thisshed should 
be two feeding boxes or troughs, the one that 
the mare eats from large, but so low that her 
colt could also reach it, so that the little fellow 
would learn from his mother to nibble at the 
oats, and when the teeth got through the gums, 
eat his share from the smaller trough placed 
where the marecould not getatit. They should 
have two feeds a day of about three quarts each 
feed, not quite so much as that till after the 
mare was stinted again. When the colt was 
about five months old, say the first of Novem- 
ber, I would wean him; first having broken 
him to the halter so that he was as handy to 
lead as an old horse. The middle of August 
I would have had one of these smaller fields of 
corn seeded to rye between the rows. Through 
one corner of the field runs the spring branch, 
its bed clean gravel and sand that has been 
placed there, so there shall be no mud for our 
little heroes to stand in as they quench their 
thirst. On the side near the house is a long 
shed with a trough, where the twenty eolts we 
are now weaning, will have plenty of room to 
eat their ration of oats without interfering with 
each other. In this field we turn them, placing 
those toaled the earliest in first; but asa gen- 
eral rule, no matter about the age, it is best to 
commenee weaning as soon as the first of 
November, before the succulence of the young 
rye has been injured by frost. The colt should 
improve in condition on that and the oats that 
are fed in the shed, and will also nibble at the 
ears of corn not yet gathered from the stalk. 
They will soon become reconciled to the loss of 
the mother by the company of each other, and 
it will be far better than any circus show to see 
thm play or come rushing through the corn 
stalks when you call them to come to their 
evening meal, always given by yourself or un- 
der your immediate supervision. 

Here we will let them stay, till the weather 
becomes cold enough that they should be placed 
in warmer quarters at night and on stormy 
days. On the sunny side of the barn we have 
built a large shed; on the west side is a stone 
wall which is banked up for half its height; 
the south side is boarded, and the east fixed 
with sliding doors, so that in case of very cold 
weather it can be closed entirely. Sliding par- 
titions are also prepared to divide the shed into 
five compartments. The shed is littered deeply 
with straw. Overhead we have storage room 
for hay, corn stalks and straw, and contigious 
to the south side iga room forcorn, oats, meal, 
bran, &c., with a root cellar in the high bank. 
The hay is clover and Timothy, the clover cut 
while the flowers are in full bloom, and the 
Timothy cut a week earlier than one would cut 
it for horses that are in train. The clover has 
been cured so that its fragrance is that of a fine 
morning, no blackness or mould, but a deep 
green; anarmful of it thrown to the hogs is as 
greedily eaten as if it had just been cut. In 
the root cellar are carrots, with a few other 
vegetables, such as cabbages and sugar beets. 
The commissary is well supplied, and are near 





enough to the head of the spring, so that we 








carry it in a pipe to the yard without danger of 
freezing. 

The young things must be fed as regularly 
as the movement of a Jules Jargesen watch, 
varying their feed whenever their appetite 
craves a change.—|Sportsman’s Oracle. 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
ACTION OF THE SOIL. 


Some soil will let manure through it, that is, 
the strength of it. This is gravelly or sandy 
soil. The manure works through it more or 
less rapidly, according to the amount of gravel 
or sand there is in the soil. Hence in some 
soils, manure lasts but one season. In some, 
where sand prevails to a large extent, so that 
the soil is almost sterile, there is but little ben- 
efit of manure; it will leach through almost at 
once. For such soils, clay is requisite in ad- 
dition to manures. We are therefore to treat 
soil where silex largely predominates, differently 
trom other soil. 

Where clay is a large, or the principle in- 
gredient, a new state of things at once takes 
place. The two soils are just the reverse of 
each other, and must be treated accordingly— 
but are not. Clay wil] not let manure through 
atall. Itretains it, not only by its impermea- 
ble property, but because it has an attraction 
for manure. When simply worked through the 
soil, when occupying it only in part, especially 
if thoroughly disseminated, it will retain the 
manure. So aclay soil will appropriate the 
strength of manure when applied asa top 
dressing. It attracts more than the atmos- 
phere. But it must be elosely applied—must 
come in contact with the soil, finely, evenly 
spread. This is indispensable. 

Then there is another soil, the medium be 
tween clay and sand—the loam. ‘This is our 
best ground generally. But a mixture of all,, 
with lime included, is best of all. Clay, sand, 
humus, lime, are the grand requisites. They 
impart the properties of drainage, attraction, 
and fertility, with other principles which will 
readily occur to the intelligent farmer. 

The simple addition of manure, will do for 
the increase of grain, i. ¢., growth. But this 
is augmented by other and more remote in- 
fluences. The soil acts upon the manure; and 
the manure acts upon the soil. They help each 
other—and thus make a mass, the more favor- 
able to growth. 

Temperature is another important element. 
Hence stirring the soil frequently through hot 
weather, warms it through, and promotes de- 
com position—decomposition of the various in- 
gredients, especially those which have lain 
most deeply, and have seldom or never seen 
the sun. So the frost has also an effect in sep- 
arating the particles. Lime is a mechanical 
and chemical agent. So is potash. It is the 
business of the farmer to see that these different 
agents are used as the soil needs them, for dil- 
erent soils require different treatment. 

Manure, barnyard manure, contains all the 
ingredients necessary to a good, general soil, 
lime and potash included, though not sand, 
which is supposed to exist in the soil. If not 
existing, it is a fault which it is hard to remedy, 
as carting sand to make soil will hardly pay- 

One of the best ameliorating agents of the 
soil, is, sod. Green sward turned under, g0¢ 
through the process of fermentation and decou- 
position ; in other words, heat and chemical 
action are engendered, and have a direct I0- 
fluence upon the soil, doing under ground what 
the sun does on the surface. Heat and frost 
are great agents. We cannot stir our soil to 
much insummer. Great heat always prepare 
the ground the better for a crop. Immediately 
after a drouth, soil is always better than before: 
the heat has had its ameliorating effect. Soil, 
then, is a thing of life, of action. We need bul 
direct it. AGRICULTURIST. 
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Hints to Housewives---The Poultry 
Yard. 
BY HETTIE HAYFIELD. 


they can have access by means of a plank with 


| 


straps four or five inches apart. 


It is best for the hen house to havea shelter 


Every farmer’s wife who labors for the com-|all around it, (at least on the north and south 
fort of her household and the respectability of | sides, ) of six or eight feet in width. A curb 
herself as a housekeeper will find it indispensa- eighteen inches high should be put up about 
ble to keep a constant eye on two of the prime /two feet from the wall, and a second should be 
sources of her table luxuries, viz: the poultry | filled with dry leached ashes, to afford them a 


yard and the dairy. 

: Have poultry, therefore, if they must shiver 
in the sleet in the icy tree tops; rob the grain 
stacks, and Jay in kitchen corner—if, however, 
your honored lord’s means permit it, have them 
provided for comfortably, if rudely, which may 
be done with very little expense, if you save up 
the lumber, and keep your eye upon the odd 
days which the laborers find unfit for field work. 
But if you own a homestead; and the preacher’s 
salary, the county tax and thechildren’s school- 
ing are made sure; indulge your taste a little 
and fit up your poultry yard, in a secure, dura- 
ble and tasteful manner—whitewash, shrubbery 
and friendly vines, lend great assistance in such 
undertakings. 

POULTRY YARD. 

Select a dry piece of ground as far from the 
garden as can be allowed with due reference to 
your personal convenience; size to be determined 
by your wants; enclose it with a picket fence, 
the gates of the same, so that no fowl can get 
out, except through the little slips which vou 
leave for the purpose, and can close at your 
pleasure. 

Inside of this fence and about four feet dis- 
tant from it, and four inches high, Jay acurb, 
which, when filled up with earth and top dress- 
ed with gravel, will make comfortable range on 
which to set the coops with the young broods, 
securing them from that which would otherwise 
settle under them—a row of plum trees, will 
thrive, if well planted, just outside of this curb, 
and repay the services which the fowls render in 
destroying the insects that annoy them by their 
shade. 

Two walks of four feet besetting each other, 
will be enough for convenience and shou'd be 
gravelled or tanned; in the corners of these 
squares will be sufficient places for feed coops 
and troughs sufficiently large for ducks and 
geese to wash in when confined in the yards. 
These squares should be set in raspberries in 
rows four feet apart, these being plowed occa- 
sionally will afford them the loose ground they 
so much delight in, and every one must have 
observed how they cluster about the roots ot 
drooping shrubbery. 

HOUSES. 

It is best for the different varieties, to have 
separate apartments. We prefer a house with 
three or four feet underground, capable of being 
On the side opposite the door, 
there should be left a long narrow window for 


very warm. 


ventilation covered with a stont iron netting 
with a broad shutter that may be closed in 
Winter. 

The door should open to the south and above 
it should be another window, covered with net- 
ting, with a glazed sash which may be removed 
The fowls should 


insummer. Thisis for light. 


likewise have a small rap door through which 





wallow in wet weather; the other space should 
be filled with a mixture of gravel and lime, both 
necessary to their thrift. Underneath the 
shelter, feed and water troughs can be placed in 
winter. 

Nests, of long boxes divided by strips into 
compartments of eighteen inches, witha narrow 
strip of plank at the bottom in front are as good 
asany. But the most successful poultry house 
we have ever been in, was a perfect chaos of old 
boxes, baskets, &c. The hens seemed to avail 
themselves readily of the cuddles and crannies 
in this nondescript apartment. Wehave found 
it best always to allow the hen to keep and brood 
in anest of herown choosing. Always keep on 
hand a store of dry grass and leaves to fill these 
nests, They will scatter straw (if you use it) 
in searching for grain. Roosts should be pro- 
vided about two feet apart, and never closer 
than two feet to the wall. 

A Turkey House, need differ from a hen house 
only in one or two particulars, the roosts should 
be further apart and the nests larger. 

The Ducks can have an apartment, partition- 
ed off from the turkey house with nests like the 
hens and a large water trough. 

THE PIGEON HOUSE. 

This steeple looking building, on a stout cen- 
tral post, is too well known to need a descrip- 
tion. It should be large enough for a trusty 
person to enter and move aroundin. ‘Thesides 
are lined with tiers of shelves with low strips in 
front, and divided into little apartments of a foot 
in width, which form nice nests. Each nest 
should be subdivided by a low partition, as both 
male and female take care of the young. The 
pigeon house is placed upon a single post to in- 
sure it against depredation from vermin. A 
step ladder should be kept convenient for access 
into it. It should be furnished with a box of 
lime, gravel, sand, and occasionally a handful 
of salt. Water should also be turnished. The 
deserted nests should be swept out with a wing 
andthe whole house should be cleaned once a 
week, 

GEESE. 

These birds are models of fidelity in their 
domestic relations, and this is the most we can 
say of them. They are noisy, dirty and vora- 
cious, and we think neither the quality of their 
meat or their yield of feathers, are a compensa- 
tion forthe trouble they give; except on prairie 
farms. Ifkept they will provide for themselves, 
except in the brooding season when they should 
remain in the poultry yard. ‘They wiil provide 
their own nests, lay ten or twelve eggs, and after 
four weeks they will bring forth two or three 
goslings—when half grown they can be turned 
out witii the old geese, where they can find am- 
ple Support in the barnyard or fields. 

Pea Fowlsand Guinea Fowls, 
succeeded in training to any degree of useful- 
They are highly ornamental. 


we have never 


ness, The first 


| 


we disggrded on account of their propensity to 
destroy turkeys. The last we retain, but have 
turned to the fields. 
stumble on a mine of eggs, and they usually 
return in the fall with a fine flock of young to 


their old pine lodge. 


Occasionally there we 


We have enumerated everything necessary 
for the poultry yard except brood and feed 
COOps : 

Brood Coops should be made by nailing boards 
about two feet long together, so as to form a 
triangle about three feet deep, boarding up the 
baek and nailing laths in front, wide enough 
apart to permit the chickens to run in and out, 
Each mother hen should be provided with a 
separate coop. 

Feed Coops should be long boxes, some two 
feet in width, with laths nailed up the sides, 
just far enough apart to admit of the ingress 
The top should 
raise, 80 as to put the food in the litile boxes 
that are inside. 


and egress of the young fowls. 


FOOD. 

In summer, we allow only food enough to the 
grown fowls to habituate them to the yard, but 
the feed coops of the young should be liberally 
supplied with soup, bread, soft vegetables; 
meats finely minced, curds, &c, In winter, all 
of the fowls should have constant access to 
abundance of food and water, grain of all kinds, 
and occasionally meat. The hens should have 
a constant supply of meat, strongly seasoned 
with pepper; for this, the livers, &c., of hogs, 
may be slightly salted and used as often as de- 
sirable. The insides of the various houses may 
be whitewashed spring and fall, They should 
be swept out weekly, and lime sifted over the 
floor, and whenever a brood is taken out the 
nest should be thoroughly cleaned. It is best 
to enter the hen-house in the afternoon when 
the laying is over. In the bottom of your egg 
basket keep a pencil to mark the eggs that you 
set, also a memorandum of the day. Allow 
from 15 to 20 eggs to a hen, according to 
the season, always setting two hens at once, 
that you may give both breeds to one hen.— 
They should be kept in the brood coop a few 
days, when they can be allowed the range of 
the poultry yard and other grounds if conveni- 
ent. 

Duck eggs we always hatch under hens. 
When they come out trim off the feathers of 
their tails close and manage otherwise as chick- 
eps, 

Turkeys we confine to the poultry yard dur- 
ing the laying season. Their nests are made 
in shocks of todder, provided for the purpose. 
The first laying of eggs we usually set under 
bens and raise as chickens—the second laying 
we place under the turkey. They must be pro- 
tected from the damp and kept within the en- 
closure for three or four weeks, when they may 
be allowed to range out in the other grounds. 
l'o improve the breed of turkeys procure the 
finest male from a differe:t stock from your 
own, allowing one male to every dozen females. 
Reserve from your hens the largest in your 
flock for raising from. 

VARIETIES, 
We prefer, of Ducks, the Poland; Chickens, 
Brahmas or Shanghais. We raise for eating 
chickens, across from any common variety. 
In the summer, we discard the common chant- 
icleer, and bring into our yard the males of 
foreign varieties for the purpose of keeping up 





our stock of hens. 
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Native Grapes of Arkansas. 

Ep. Rurat Wortp: I sentyouthe Van Buren 
Press a few days ago containing some remarks 
by myself on the subject, chiefly, of the native 
grapes of Arkansas, some of which I am con- 
vinced are choice wine grapes. The so-called 
Post Oak grape of Red River uplands is a rare 
specimen of native grapes. Much of the roll- 
ing high lands are upon Red River. That is to 
say that section of country above Fulton and up 
as high as Preston, is covered chiefly with post 
oak timber, aud universally accompanied with 
the grape in question. Itcan hardly be termed 
a vine, for it never seems to climb even a bush. 
I saw none with canes longer than ten to twelve 
feet. It springs up and grows from four to ten 
and twelve branches from one common root and 
seems to possess sufficient stamina of wood to 
hold itself np from the ground. It might be 
proper here to add, however, that the woods of 
that region are burned almost every year, and 
consequently very few vines escape the fire long 
enough to show the extent of its growth and 
size, were it allowed to grew on fora greater 
number of years. It is at any rate a superb 
fruit. The vines bear many of them so full 
that the weight of the fruit presses them down 
often flat onthe earth. The bunches moderate- 
ly large and compact, some of them weighing 
one-half pound and over; berries as large as the 
Catawba but more round in form, are of a pale 
red when fully ripe, and are about as sweet as 
the Catawba in its most normal condition; 
has very little pulp. I saw and drank wine 
which was unmixed with sugar, pure juice 
pressed from it and fermented above ground in 
common barrels. It looked and tasted to me 
about like still Catawba but of different flavor. 
I did not hear of anybody having cultivated 
them as that people areastrange branch of the 
Anglo-American race. They plant nothing but 
cotton and corn, and eat nothing as a general 
thing but meat and bread; own some of them 
2,000 head of cattle and never have either 
milk or butter. But this is digressing from the 
subject. I have madearrangements witha friend 
to mark this summer some fifty vines where the 
fruitis ripe, and Iam going to send for them 
next winter. The reason for marking is, that 
some of the vines are said to be barren, at any 
rate, 1 saw some without fruit that looked as 
though they should bear also. I was unable 
to learn whether or not they would grow from 
cuttings. But I am of the opinion that they 
will not. In my rambles during the war 
through Texas, 1 made some further discoveries 
in relation to other grapes, which I may com- 
municate in the future, if I thought it would 
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interest your readers; also, in relation to the 
pear and other fruits, I may have some in- 


teresting facts to relate. 7 
Van Buren, Arkansas. 


ore 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Horticultural Fairs and Exhibitions. 

As thejtime is at hand when the premium 
lists of our fairs and exhibitions will be arranged 
for the coming season, there are a few points in 
regard to the arrangement of the premiums and 
the modes of competition, which are yearly 
pressing themselves on our attention with in- 
creasing force. 

When there were but few cultivators of fruit, 
and but a few varieties cultivated, exhibitors 
might with propriety be classed all alike; but 
now it is different. The cultivators and the 
varieties are truly “legion,” and that part of an 
exhibition which commands the greatest share 
of public attention, isthe Fruit Department, 
and exhibitors are of three distinct classes, and 
occasionally these are somewhat mixed. Thue 
we have the Nurseryman or Propagator; seeond, 
the Market Grower; third, the Amateur; and 
it is obvious that in regard to the essential 
quality of the fruit, and the number of varieties, 
these three classes cannot compete on equal 
terms. 

Again, the terms used in a premium list 
shold be very elear, in order that exhibitors may 





act understandingly: indeed the technicalities of 


exhibiting are becoming as intricate and as im- 
portant to exhibitors as the study of law. 

To illustrate this: a premium is often announced 
to the best collection of a fruit: of the apple, pear, 
grape, &c. Inthis case we would always award 
to the greatest number of the varieties; but we 
have known judges and awarding committees 
award under this caption to the collection of 
the best varieties as the BEST COLLECTION: and, 
again, another awarded to the collection of the 
best samples. We were conversant with award- 
ing the premium for best collection on one occa- 
sion; the judges on pears, apples, peaches, &c., 
awarded to the greatest number of varieties, which 
awards were accepted by the directors without 
a question ; while the judges on grapes awarded 
to sixteen varieties, while there wasa collection 
of twenty-three—on the ground that the sixteen 
varieties was a Letter collection of varieties than 
the twenty-three. When the case was referred 
to the directors, the award to the sixteen varie- 
ties was ratified ; these occurrences always bring 
unpleasantness. 

We conceive that it is as valuable for the 
public to see the worthless as the really good, 
so as to be able to compare them; a more per- 
manent and distinct impression of the real value 
of a variety is acquired by the sight and taste 
than all the descriptions that can be written. 
And the man that has invested so much of.time 
and money in testing the value of the numbers 
of claimants to public favor, should have for 
his large collection a distinct acknowledgement 
as a public benefactor, such collections are the 
museums in the science of grapes. 

In the sense that the largest collection is the 
best collection, it is purely an arithmetical ques- 
tion; the real/y best collection is very largely a 





matter of opinion based on taste, soil, climate, 


juice and 





&c., and to be correct, requires extensive knowl- 
edge and nice discrimination; and judging 
from the opinions expressed by the venders of 
new varieties, it is quite possible toaward a pre- 
mium for best collection to & SINGLE VARIRTY, 
the awarder consciettiously believing that this 
single variety was above all others in excellence, 
and that without it no collection had any claim 
to best about it. M. 
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THE GRAPE AND ITS PRODUCTs. 
[Essay read before the Alton Horticultural Society.] 
BY JAMES E. STARR. 

Mr. President: The one engrossing horticul- 
tural subject at this time, is the Grape and its 
Products, and it is with exceeding distrust of 
my own ability that I venture to call your at- 
tention to it, trusting rather to the subject mat- 
ter than my treatment of it. 

Our libraries abound with works devoted to 
it, our magazines are constantly dwelling upon 
it, and horticultural and agricultural societies 
ali over our land are busy with iis greatest im- 
portance. Its history belongs to the remote 
past. 

The sacred writings abound in allusions to it, 
and early traditions and archeological records 
attestto the knowledge and interest the ancients 
had and felt in its cultivation. 

The poets of all Jands have sang its praises, 
and Seripture has contended with song in ren- 
dering its praise immortal. 

It is a glorious theme and surrounded with 
pleasing memories, we have but opened our 
eyes to see how far behind we are and wonder 
at our ignorance of that which has been so long 
known. 

Let us however turn from the past and its 
associations to the present and our situation. 

What shall I say to this enlightened Society 
on the Grape? I cannot be expected to give a 
general history of the fruit, its almost number- 
less varieties—adaptability to localities—nor of 
the one great object for which they are grown, 
viz: the making of wine. To do this would 
require a volume and demands a more thorough 
knowledge of the subject, as well as more time 
and ability than I possess. 

Instead then of attempting that which would 
only result in failure, I propose to consider at 
this time, as best I can, yet briefly, the question 
that we, as growersall feel an interest in. Will 
it pay? This query does not apply to the mere 
amateur, who grows grapes to satisfy his curi- 
osity, nor the grower who supplies only home 
consumption; but to the vineyardist and’ those 
who contemplate embarking in that line of bus- 
iness. 

While perhaps it may be true that, as a peo- 
ple, we are apt to seize eagerly upon all enter- 
prises which give promise of speedy fortunes, 
yet in this instanec, notwithstanding the start- 
ling and almost incredible statements made in 
our horticultural journals, we have made haste 
slowly—perhaps the enormous returns were too 
great for beliet—and the elaborate methods of 
cultivation advocated were too learned, and 
thus shut out the subject from serious thought— 
be it as it may, we are now on the move and 
it is well to guard against an excess of anticl- 
pations whieh willonly result in disappointment. 

Before we can arrive at any correct conclu- 
sion.on this subject we must look atits histories 
in those countries where longest grown and 
best understood. ; 

This fruit is found in its highest perfection 
those countries first inhabited by man, and there 
can be no doubt, its many superb qualities and 
tempting beauties led to its use. Its abundant 
easy fermentation soon Jed our 
Patriarch Fathers into the manufacture and 
use of wine, the love of which caused tl em t 
plant vineyards whenever they located, and in 
all their wanderings to-carry with chem the 
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means of enjoying anew both the fruit and the 
wine. 

For it is a peculiarity of this delicious fruit 
that for the table it presents attractions excelled 
by hone, while from it is made the noble wine. 

“ «Tlove Wine! Bold bright Wine 

That maketh the spirit beth dance and shine; 
Others may care 
For water fare, 

But give me Wine. 

QO! brave Wine; rare old wine, 

Once thou were deemed a God divine; 
Bad are the rhymes 
And bad the times 

That scorn old Wine! 

Throughout nearly all of Europe the vine is 
more cultivated and tosuch anextentasto form 
one of the chief means of support and employ- 
ment to thousands and producing revenues which 
in their aggregate are absolutely astounding. 
The steep hill sides and rocky slopeu—useless 
for purp<ses of agriculture—are converted into 
vineyards, whose value by this process is made 
superior to that of the fertile plain and valley. 
Lands which without this magic proggss would 
not be esteemed as of value are chanyed into 
mines of wealth—producing yearly revenues of 
priceless value, and furnishing employment to 
thousands. Letus fora moment look overa few 
statistics, the touchstone by which our success 
will be tried. France and Hungary staad in 
the order named as the greatest wine pro- 
ducing countries of Europe. France cultiva- 
ting 5,000,000 and Hungary 3,000,000 acres in 
vineyards, producing in oae case 750,000,000 
and in the other 360,000,000 gallons of wine 
yearly. 

Notwithstanding that France produces so 
largely, it still imports from othercountries. Its 
home consumption is enormous, the pure wine 
even with so large a production failing to 
supply the demand, so that importation and 
spurious manufacture are resorted to, to fill up 
the deficiency, the last being carried to so great 
perfection as to defy scrutiny. -For the year 
1857 the consumption of France, is set down at 
415,000,000 gallons. 

Theaverage product of Europe is 3,107,000,000 
gallons, and the aggregate number of acres is 
12,285,789. This amount of wine at the very 
low sum of 25 cents per gallon would yield the 
sum of $776,759,750. Reflect upon this for one 
moment. All this land, all the capital necessary 
for the successful production of so great results 
and all the labor is employed where in three 
out of four years the crops are seriously injured. 

Are not such results startling? Think of it! 
millions ot acres of land, millions of gallons of 
wine, millions of dollars and the labor of thou- 
sands of hands all tinding profitable returns in 
the culture of the vine. 

The question then: Will it pay? So faras 
Eur »pe is concerned, is answered in the affirma- 
tive. For it must be evident to any one thatso 
large a business has not b enof sudden growth, 
but that from small beginnings, stimulated by 
success it has, in competition with other inaus- 
trial pursuits, gradually won its way to the po- 
tition it occupies. 

Let us now turn our attention nearer bome, 
and see if we can promise the cultivator a favor- 
able answer to our query: Will it pay? Let 
us go back and see what has been doue. 

The earliest settlers found the wild grape in 
great abundance, but so inferior to the varities 
well known in Europe at that .ime, that but 
few attempts were made to produce wine from 
them. The oldest mentioned is that in 1504. 
Wine was made trom the native grapes in Flori- 
da in small quantities. Vineyards were com- 
menced in Virginia in 1620, and so much pro- 
gress was made that in 1630 Vignerons were 
employed from France to conduct the manufac- 
ture of wine. 

In Delaware in 1648 and in Pennsylvania in 
1683 much attention was given to that subject. 
In 1782 vineyards existed which produced 750 
gallons of wine per season. 


‘daily added to them. 


| 

The first real success was attained by the| 
Swiss settlers of Illinois, Indiana and Missouri, | 
who were first to resort to the native grape. 

In 1769 the French settlers in Illinois made 
110 hogsheads of strong wine from native grapes. 

The failure among the earlier growers was 
undoubtedly owing to the fact {as has since been 
proved by the experiment of Mr. Longwortt, 
of Cincinnati,) that they used the European 
vine, which succeeding tora time, gaye a prom- 
ise which has never been realized. 

The more recent attempts at vine culture 
commenced in the early part of the present cen- 
tury, but no prominent foothold was obtained 
until Mr. Longworth took the matter in hand, 
and by a liberal outlay of capital, backed by a 
determination to succeed—experimenting with 
foreign varieties but finally discarding them all— 
experimenting with native varieties, until final- 
ly reaching the Catawba, success crowned his 
efforts; and that, which, for years, was proble- 
matical, became a fixed fact. ‘Then, all hail, to 
the Catav ba, peer of native grapes! Well may 
its first discoverer have exclaimed: “I have 
done more for my country than if I had paid 
the national debt.” There are many new vari- 
eties, aspirants for the place so long held by this 
noble grape, but none;that have yet surpassed it 
in all its exeellencies. 

The success of Mr. Longworth has stimula- 
ted others, so that the growers of grapes miy 
be numbered by thousands, and many are being 
They saw in the future 
of the grape a glorious certainty ; they saw that 
large quantities of wine were yearly imported, 
and that large sums were drawn from us to meet 
the demand for wine. In the success before 
them they found nothing in our soil or climate 
forbidding the idea that all this want might be 
met at home. Other facts grew out of*this; 
the love of pure wine would increase ; the means 
would be secured of furnishing the masses with 
a drink, at once healthy, pure and cheap, and 
thereby lessen the evils that flow from the use 
of ardent spirits. 

Some may object to the use of wine. I do 
not intend to enterinto any argument upon that 
point. One fact in this connection I will men- 
tion. All travellers who have observed the 
habits of the people in wine-growing countries 
testify that less of intoxication is found there 
than in countries where the national drink is 
beer or alcoholic compounds. 

We have seen what France has done and is 
doing; now, let us, in passing, look over some 
statistics. It must be borne in mind that we 
are but just entering upon the enterprise. In 
1850 the total amount of wine made in the 
United States was 221,249 gallons. Now in 
1x65 we have over 20,000 gallons as the produce 
of one vineyard; and in one State—California 
—a product of 1,000,000 gallons for the past 
year. A splendid progress and full promise for 
the future. 

Our people are stirring in this matter, and 
we know that if they feel convinced that money 
can be made by growing grapes, thattheenergy, 
zeal and mechanical skill which they will bring 
to bear upon it, will soon place themin the lead. 

The demand for this fruit is not confined to 
the manufacturing of wine. It is true that the 
masses have not learned the value of it; but 
they are learning, and noone who is acquainted 
with the history of Chicago as a fruit market, but 
will see certain success in the future for the 
grape as a market fruit. 
~ Most of our ideas of grape culture have been 
derived from hot house practice, and writings 
pertaining thereto; the necessity of thorough 
preparation of the soil, by deep culture, and 
expensive manuring: until many who would 
have éntered upon its practice, have been de- 
terred, or driven fromit altogether. Now those 
who have been, and still are advocates for the 
old practice, or a near approach to it, are held 





by many in derision, while they point to vine- 





yards which, with such cultivation only as is 


usually given a well prepared corn field, are 
making splendid returns for labor and capital 
expended. 

{ fear ‘‘they shout before they are out of the 
woods.” Weare yet too young in our experience, 
too unsettled in our practice, to decry one sys- 
tem and uphold another. No system with us 
has as yet had the test of time sufficient to 
pronounce it.as par excellence the best. 

I believe for one that the deeper the soil is 
stirred, and the more thorough the preparation, 
all else being equal, the better will be the final 
result. 

So vigorous and hardy are many of the varie- 
ties now in cultivation, that they surmount 
neglect and produce paying results, even under 
no treatment, and many superficial observers are 
hence Jed to erroneous conclusions, and decry 
more elaborate treatment, when they see success 
so easily gained. 

If in Europe the cultivation of the Grape has 
been extending from year to year for centuries, 
yet even now with a product absolutely start- 
ling, unable to supply the demand, may not we 
who are yet in the infancy of this great enter- 
prise take courage. Will it pay? Yes. It 
may not realize fortunes at once, but whoever 
embarks in it with a determination to succeed 
and bring to the work a fair share of judgment 
and industry will not be disappointed. 

I cannot close without calling the attention 
of the ladies to this subject. 

Your presence at our monthly meetings is 
presumptive proof or evidence that you feel 
some interest in the cause of Horticulture. It 
may be said by some captious ones that you as- 
semble for gossip, to see and be seen, and not 
from any desire to improve yourselves in the 
noble and fascinating art; but I must and do 
believe that you are prompted by higher mo- 
tives. It is true that social enjoyment lends its 
charms to our meetings, but the interest you 
have in common with us, in all that pertains to 
Horticulture, is the chief reason. 

Woman is debarred by the prejudices and 
usages ofsociety as well as by her characteristic 
modesty from many employments which would 
afford her independent means of support, hence 
every new avenue by which she may keep her- 
self from want should be examined and tested. 

The culture of the grape offers such. With- 
out entering upon an argument to prove her 
ability physically to perform the work, I shall 
content myself by saying that in the cultivation 
and training of the vine, and watching its tender 
growth and development from day today, from 
the early breaking bud, the nearly set fruit, ¢ 
the lovely expansion of leat and the rich ar 
tempting clusters of fruit, giving that carefus 
attention best calculated to develope its full ex- 
cellence—is a work eminently adapted to their 
discriminating judgment and physical abilities. 
Think of this ladies, for the time may come 
when your skill and knowledge may be needed 
to aid in carrying out and fulfilling the labor of 
years. 

Thanking you all for your kind attention and 
asking your indulgence for my feeble effort 
made in pursuance to your wishes, I close. 
“Long life to the Grape, for when summer is flown, 
The age of our nectar, shall gladden our own.” 

[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
WINE MANUFACTURING. 

Another article from ‘“ Vintner” appears 
under this heading in your issue of May 
Ist ; and I wili only say to the gentleman? that 
I shall answer those very lucid questions of his, 
as soon as he faces me with his name as a man, 
not before. I do not feel like answering the 
questions of any one who sees fit to hide his 
vulgarity and stupidity behind an incognito; I 
could, if I chose, answer them in & manner 
which would satisfy reasonable men. 
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3esides this, however, his article contains 


| 


some positive untruths which I will only notice | 


with a few passing remarks. 
ever said, except ‘‘ Vintner,” that in many 
seasons we could not produce a drinkable wine 
I said, that we had 
In nearly all 


without sugar and water. 
such seasons; but only very few. 
of our seasons we can produce good wines with- 
out such addition, and have done it. No other 
wine I have shown at any exhibition had water and 
sugar added to the must, except last season’s produce, 
and the superior wines we have exhibited in other 
seasons, were, to the best of my knowledge, fermented 
grape juice without any addition of sugar and 
water. The great produce I mentioned of my 
vineyard last season, was puregrape juice. When 
I speak of so many gallons of must to the acre, 
of course I do not include the water which may 
have been added afterwards. If a gentleman 
wishes to convince himself of these matters, my 
diary of wine making is at his service, wherein 
he will find that I made 1,030 gallons of pure 
grape juice from 490 Concord vines, or 4-10 of 
an acre, and that I also made 1,300 gallons of 
pure grape juice from an acre of Norton’s Vir- 
ginia, containing 1,200 vines. This, and many 
other interesting facts, I will willingly explain 
to any honorable man, but am not willing todo 
so toan individual, who does not hesitate to 
attack me personally, behind the cheap protec- 
tion of an incognito. Most of the pure grape 
juice was kept strictly by itself, and it and the 
galleyed wine were presented under their true 
names to every one who has comeinto my cellar 
to buy. I have not kept the matter a secret, 
but have dealt fairly and openly with every one, 
Truth and honor need no subterfuges or incog- 
nitoes. 
ly the person to appreciate fair and open deal- 


But “ Vintner” shows that he is hard- 


ing. 

The public may not care a great deal about 
our names; but as ‘* Vintner” saw fit to attack 
me, naming me, I have a right to demand his 
name, and if heis a man, and not a cowardly 
poltroon, he will face me with it. Then, I will 
cheerfully answer his questions; until then, I 


must decline to notice them. 
Georce Husmann. 
Hermann, May 9, 1866. 





PRUNING. 

Pruning is an important operation, as_ it 
has to do with the life of a tree. A limb (an 
arm, a leg,) is taken off, and there isa shock. 
The sap is at once checked, which affects the 
of the whole tree. The 
strained, increased unnaturally in the rest of 
the tree; there is a general disturbance. This 
has a decided effect, and is often serious. as 
But there is a difference of 
In the 
spring when the sap flows freely, there will be 
not only be a blow given to the vital seat of the 
tree, but the sap exuding, will ferment where it 
settles in the bark and wood, and cause trouble, 
injuring the wood, bark, &c., often blasting 
that part of the tree of which the severed limb 
isa branch. This is common experience, and 
should teach us to avoid it. Whenthe hacking 
is extensive, the tree will die unless unusually 


flow circulation is 


every one knows. 
effect, according to the ¢ime of pruning. 


Ist. Nobody has} 





hardy. 
ployed by the leaves, the shock and the oozing 


are both lessened by pruning, causing instead a} 


healing-over of the wound. But the tree is 
still affected by the hurt. The flowof the sap is 
still disarranged; and the shock in this critical 
time of growth, is aninterruption which amounts 
to almost a revolution. The tree is stunned and 
diverted from its work. It takes on new offices ; 
it has another aim. The result is, a weakness, 
which generally settles down into fruit-bearing, 
taking upthe neglected links ot maternity, which 
a thrifty volume of growth had thwarted in its 
endeavor to push forward and enlarge its bounds. 
The degree of loss which the tree has sustained 
in this pruning, is a step back to maternity. 
Another step (which a more vigorous pruning 
gives it) would bring it below the fruit-bearing 
point, to atropy. The next would 
the tree. 

Another principle in pruning is obtained by 


be death to 


the pinching-in n:ode. The hurt in this case is 
so slight that the shock is avoided with most of 
the other evil attendents. 
the fatal in all cases. 
and so distributed, that it disturbs little the 
flow of the sap, and avoids the shock altogether. 
This is the best pruning, as it interferes little 
with nature—and may be conducted severely or 
otherwise, meeting more or less, as is desirable, 
the other principles of pruning, avoiding the 
But this 


This mode avoids 
The injury is so slight 


ill effects and securing the good. 


principle must be commenced at the birth of 


the tree. It then becomes the easiest as well 
as the most efficacious mode of pruning. Weare 
Lessen, in 


its stead, the strength,the manurial strength ofthe 


hence not in favor of severe pruning. 
soil. A natural soil isalways best for trees, and 
But this cannot always be 
Hence artificial means must be employ- 


should be selected, 
done. 
ed with the ground. But much may be done 
by a selection of fruit, of the different varieties. 

In practicing the heroic treatment—o! taking 
off large limbs—much can be done to favor the 
tree by doing the work gradually. The amount 
of blood that a man has may be taken away 
from him gradually, and he will be but little 
affected by it; whereas if the whole is taken at 
once, the man dies. So a gradual mode of 
pruning will lessen the hurt, though it puts off 
Better this than 
torun great risks, especially with the choice 


farther the end to be obtained. 
trees. We have thus seen the happiest effects 


by this mode of (gradual) pruning. It has 
been our practice for many years. 


--- >> - 
[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
SWEET AND SOUR APPLES. 

In a late number of the “ Rural,” is an article 
with this heading, upon which we wish to 
The writer of this article 
“The West has too much 
sweetish fruit.” 


make a few remarks. 
says: sweet and 
This as far as ourState is con 
cerned, is certainly not correct, unless the writer 
refers to the old orchards of nameless, valueless, 
seedling fruit which are rapidly disappearing 
It is a fact notorious to the careful observers ot! 
our orchards of grafted varieties, that the pro- 
portion of sweet to acid apples is much too 


small. This has been publicly and repeatedly 


In midsummer, when the sap is em-| 





pointed out by our best Pomologists, is borne 


| out by the lists of varieties as sold by our nur- 


serymen, and is to be observed in the fruit re- 
ports of all our horticultural societies, and by 
the continued enquiries for sweet apples by the 
consuming public. 

If any one fact in planting is being univer- 
sally admitted, itis that we plant ‘too few 
sweet apples.” 

Again he says, ‘‘ for cooking purposes this 
not do.’ This remark 
accounted 


be 
for from not having tried them, 


will can only 
or from some long association, or from strong 


individuality of taste. Sugar has been so 
high of late years, that theattention of house- 
keepers has been called to the vast importance 
of sweet apples for cooking, both dried and 
green, atid sweet apples have been in greatly in- 
creasing demand, and this fact of economy to 
that given by the writer of the article, ‘It is 
also nutritious, compared with sour fruit,” and 
every one sees there is reason in the demand, 
For the dessert they are growing in public favor; 
as people get old and their teeth become sensi- 
tive from long use, we learn to relish a sweet 
apple, and is not the voice of childhood uni- 
formly for them. 

The demand for winter sweet apples is so 
great that such varieties as Campfield, Tal- 
man’s and Ladies’ Sweet, are eagerly engaged 
by private contractand are sadly too searce. In 
some varieties there isa sprightliness and spice, 
combined with perfection in quality, form and 
coloring, that cannot be excelled. Let us look 
at and taste Spice Sweet, Bough, Ladies’ Sweet: 
and I think that above in all 
stands our native Poeschel’s Sweet, and we 


those features 


will plant more largely than ever sweet apples. 

So much has the value of sweet apples been 
impressed on our mind, and of their want in 
our lists for planting, that we have searched 
far and near for varieties so as to form a com- 
pletesweetapple orchard, and send you a list that 
covers the entire year, for cooking and dessert, 
besides others not named, of equal value, 
High Top Sweet, Golden Sweet, Bough, Spice 
Summer Standard Paradise, 


Sweet, Jersey 


Sweet, Munson’s Sweet, Builie’s Sweet, Wells’ 
Sweet, Talman’s Sweet, Broadwell, Maverack’s 
Sweet, Paradise Winter Sweet, Camack’s Sweet, 
Green Sweet, Danver’s Winter Sweet, Cam pfield, 
Ladies’ Sweet, Pceschel’s Sweet. 

Of almost sweet: Buckingham, Swaar, Black 
Gillyflower, Red Winter Pearmain, Michael 
Henry Pippin, Gilpin. 

For feeding stock they are unsurpassed, and 
several of them have gained a world-wide repu- 
tation for their cider making qualities, and we 
have no doubt that a few years residence in the 
West, will change the view of “that writer,” 
as ithas done many others. Query.—lIIas not 
the extensive use of sweet apples so much com- 
plained of, something to do with the sweetness 
of our western folk, especially theladies? W. 
2-oe - 
Every farm should have its orchard—it is 


the philosopher’s stone that transmutes the 


pallid cheek into the rosy bloom of health and 
cheerfulness. 
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A "A TRIP IN ST. CLAIR CoO., ILLS. 

It does one good to knock about among the 
farmers once in awhile. A good deal of in- 
formation can be picked up on such excursions. 
New acquaintances can be made and warm 
Saturday, May the 5th, we left 
the thronged streets of St. Louis, 


friends found. 
crossed the 
broad waters of the Mississippi and landed at 
Illinoistown in the Sucker State. Here we 
took a coach drawn by an iron horse, which 
feeds on wood, and drinks what other horses 
do—water-—and in less than an hour were in 
the populous city of Belleville. We soon had 
our genial friend, S. B. Chandler by the hand, 
who, although not an agriculturist by profes- 
sion, takes the warmest interest in agriculture, 
and has done more to build up the Agricultural 
Society at that place than any other man, al- 
though a great many others have done nobly. 
Then our worthy friend has never failed to send 
us large lists of subscribers from that vicinity. 
He takes a lively interest in Horticulture, and 
has aneatly kept lawn and garden, with almost 
every variety of fruit and tree. 

We did not tarry long in Belleville, and 
were soon seated by the side of James H. Scott, 
Esq., who took us to his home near Shiloh.— 
He has a beautiful brick residence, with a fine 
lawn in front, filled with evergreens and decid- 
uous trees, and a well-kept garden just in the 
rear of the house, nicely inclosed, and then a 
very fine orchard just in rear of the garden.— 
He has a large, well arranged stable and barn 
off in the rear of the house and at some distanee 
from it—and, take it all in all, we must say 
that our friend Scott has shown excellent judg- 
ment and fine taste in erecting and locating 
his buildings and arranging his grounds—a 
matter that too many farmers neglect. We 
found everything as well arranged and as 
neatly kept inside the house as outside, and 
after partaking of a most excellent dinner, we 
visited some of the horticultural friends at Shi- 
loh. Mr. Scott then took us in his buggy to 
visit the farm of Hiram A. Pierce, a couple 
miles distant. We found Mr. Pierce at home, 
and were soon in his stables and fields looking 
at his fine horses and colts. Here we found 
the celebrated stallion Addison, sired by Hill’s 
Black Hawk, dam by Vermont Hambletonian. 
He evidently takes after the dam more than 
thesire, as his large size, big bones and strong 
muscles would indicate. 
dicates the Messenger breed. He cost over 
$5,000, and if he bad cost four times that 
amount, he would have been a good invest- 
ment to the farmers of St. Clair county. Tis 
introduction into that county gave a new im 
petus to raising fine horses. The farmers find 
that it is more profitable to get from two hun- 
dred to five hundred dollars a piece for their 
young horses, than it was to get $75 or $100 
for those of common stock. 


His whole get up in- 





From Mr. Pierce’s, 
residence of Col. 


our friend, took us to the 
Adolphus Engelmann, who 
lives near Shiloh. The Colonel is an enthusi- 
astic grape culturist, and he bas a great many 
new varieties under cultivation—but Catawba 
is still a favorite with him. It was not long 
before he took us to his wine cellar, and sam- 
ples of different vintages were tried. We do 
not blame the Colonel for thinking so highly of 
the Catawba, for certainly we have never any- 
where tasted Catawba of so superior a quality. 
It was niade from the ripest, selected grapes, 
and had the most skillful management. Col. 
Engelmann hasa brother at Mascoutah, IIls., 
whose Catawba wine also stands deservedly 
high. Wesay to those who can raise the Ca- 
tawba, to do so—for the wine is superior—but 
in maxy locations this is almost impossible. 

The land about Shiloh is elevated, and well 
adapted to raising fruit, and the land in the 
Shiloh Valley, which covers tens of thousands 
of acres, is as-rich and productive as we ever 
saw, not excepting the far-famed fertility of the 
farms of the Florissant Valley of St. Louis Co. 

We enjoyed a very pleasant trip, and shall 
endeavor to make many similar ones the pres- 
ent summer. 





STATE PREMIUMS FOR ESSAYS. 

The Missouri State Board of Agriculture 
offers Premiums for Essays as follows: 

For the best approved Essay on the Prepara- 
tion and Management of a Stock Farm in 
Missouri, 
thor, $20. 


based on the experience of the au- 


For the same on Grain Farm, $20. 

For the same on Dairy Farm, $20. 

For the same on Wool Growing in Missouri, 
including the Preparation of and Marketing 
the Wool, $20. 

For the same on Manufacturing in Missouri 
Facilities and Necessity for Manufacturing Es- 
tablishments, with their Relation to the Agri- 
cultureand Oommerce of the State, $20 

The Essays must be delivered to the Oneves: 
ponding Secretary on or before the first day of 
December, 1866. The Premium Essays will 
be published in the State Agricultural Report, 
and should be written on alternate pages ot 
the paper. 

The Premiums will be decided by a com- 
mittee of the State Board. 

Persons intending to compete for either of 
the above Premiums, will confer a particular 
favor by notifying the Corresponding Secretary 
(for his private information only), of such inten- 
tion, at as early adate as possible. 

L. D. Morse, Corresponding Secretary, 
Mo, State Board of Agriculture. 
No. 9, South Fifth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ee ere — 
Strawberry Crorp.—From present indica- 
tions the crop ofstrawberries will be very large 
was favorable, and 
there has been sufficient rain and favorable 


this season. The winter 


weather, and a big crop and moderate prices 
may be anticipated. The marketat this writing 


May 15th, is well supplied. 





A BIG HOG. 
We recently saw at Belleville, Ills., a hog 
It was two anda half 
years old, seven feet long from the ears to the 
root of the tail, and four feet high. Its girth 
was seven feet five inches. Mr. Richardson of 
Mascoutah, Ills., raised the hog, though it was 
brought from Kentucky when a pig. Its color 
is white and its general make and appearance 
would indicate it was of the Chester White 


weighing 1,120 pounds. 


breed. Mr. Richardson sold the hog at eight 
cents per pound, thus bringing the snug sum of 
$89.60 for a single hog. The purchaser was 
exhibiting it in Belleville, at ten cents a sight, 
and when the Bellevillians were through seeing 
It ought to be 


exhibited at the Great St. Louis Fair this fall. 


it, he intended to slaughter it. 


St. Clair county has rich soil and grows mighty 


big things. 
— —_-e- 


Srrawperriges.—Mr. H. H. Hoag, who bas 


lopened a house in St. Louis for the sale of 


Fruits, has favored us with a box of ripe 
strawberries, this the 9th day of May. These 
are the earliest of the season, and are from 
Southern Illinois. 


garThe seat meeting of the Jefferson County 
Horticultural Society w:1l be held at Victoria, 
on the I. M. R.R., on Saturday, May 26. The 
ladies of Victoria tender to the members of 
the Society and their families a hearty welcome 
in the shape of a fine dinner which will be pre- 
pared at.the school house situated in a pretty 


grove near thetown. Those having strawber 


ries, cherries, roses and other flowers are in 
vited to bring them along, so as to make the 
meeting as attractive and interesting as possible 
This Society is constantly adding to its mem- 
bership and bids fair to become one of the most 
influential in the State. It is located in the 
center of one of the finest fruit growing regions 


n Missouri. 
—-—- -———--- - eee 


A DEFENCE OF THE cRow. 

The crow in many parts of the world is con- 
sidered a marauder on the farm, and the gun is 
perseveringly used for his extermination. The 
most able writers on ornithology, and others 
who have studied his habits, agree that instead 
ot being a robber and a pest to the furmer, he 
is one of the most faithful friends and greatest 
benefactors. He consumes in the course of the 
vear vast quantities of grubs, worms and nox- 
ious vermin; he isa valuable scavenger, and 
clears the land of offensive masses of decaying 
animal substances; he hunts the grass fields, 
and pulls out and devours the underground 
caterpillars, wherever he perceives the sign of 
their operations as evinced by the wilted stalks ; 
he destroys mice, young rats, lizards and 
snakes; lastly, be is a volunteer sentinel about 
the farm, and drives the hawk from its en- 
closures, thus preventing greater mischief than 
that of which he ishimself guilty. It is chiefly 
during seed time and harvest that the depreda- 
tions of the crow are committed; during the 
remainder of the year we witness only his ser- 
vices, and so highly are those services appre- 
ciated by those who have written of birds, that 
we cannot name an ornithologist who does not 
plead in his cian ih of the Times 

a - 

RIPE Str: RAW BERRIES.—J ohn S. Sey ymour pre- 
sented us with a basket of ripe strawberries on 
the 12th of May, grown at his fruit farm in this 


county. He isa little ahead of the most of us. 
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WEDDED GRIEF. 
They stood before the altar, 
A pale and sorrowing pair. 
Joining their hands in wedded bands, 
Why stood they sorrowing there? 


He, wandering in thought to where the grass 
Swept round a maiden’s grave; 

She, to the sea, where, buried, lay 
Hfer sailor ‘neath the wave. 


- 


They stood before the altar 
(When autumn cast its leaf), 
Two sorrowing hearts—made one 
By sympathy of grief. 
eee SS eels a 
BARON LIEBIG OW COFFEE.’ 

This will interest many—the Baron’s dis- 
quisition on this favorite beverage of the peo- 
ple. It appears in an English periodical, the 
Popular Science Review. Some of the prevalent 
theories are set aside by this article, and some 
are confirmed. For instance, it is necessary to 
boil coffee—which the Prof. does, some 10 or 
15 minutes—in order to get the extractive 
properties, which by mere steeping or infusion 
cannot be obtained. But the aroma escapes, 
especially if boiled long. The Baron secures 
both (the extract and the aroma) by boiling 
three-fourths of the coffee for the length of 
time mentioned, retaining the rest till the ex 
tractive matter is secured, then adding it, at 
the same time removing the coffee from the fire, 
leaving it standing 5 or 6 minutes, with occa- 
sional stirring at the top to facilitate the sink- 
ing of the powder, which remains on the sur- 
face till it becomes saturated. As soon as it 
drops to the bottom, it is fit for use. The 
quarter gives the flavor, and the three-quarters 
the body or extract. 

The Baron considers the effect of coffee upon 
the system, beneficial. He says: ‘‘Tea acts 
directly upon the stomach, whose movements 
sometimes can be so much augmented by it, 
that strong tea, if taken fasting, inclines to 
vomiting. Coffee, on the contrary, furthers 
the peristaltic movement downwards—and, 
therefore, the German man of letters, more ac- 
eustomed toa sitting life, looks on a cup of cof- 
fee, without milk, and aided by a cigar, asa 
very acceptable means of assisting certain or- 
ganic processes. For the same reason, so it is 
said, Russian ladies have become patronesses 
of coftee and tobacco. In the first Schleswig- 
Holstein and the last Italian campaign, the in- 
troduction of coffee very materially aided the 
general health ofthe German and the French 
Soldier.” 

It is for this reason that coffee has been in- 
troduced into our army during the recent war. 





Coffee is exhilarating and sustaining. It ben- 
efits more particularly the mental faculties.— 
The use, and not the abuse, will do this. This 
is the common experience. 

There is one point which may be added to 
the Baron’s mode of preparing coffee. By 
giving it various degrees of torrifaction—that 
is browning some more and some less, a wider 
range of gratification to the taste is reached. 
You get different qualities, let loose by the va- 
rious chemical changes, according to the de- 
grees of heat employed—thus covering the 
whole field, and not merely reaching one point, 
but all the variety of flavor. This last is prac- 
ticed by the French ; and we know by careful 
experiment, daily practiced, that it is efficacious. 
The variety of hue given it should range from 
a light brown (or at the first brittle condition 
of the berries) to a dark chesnut. In all cases 
avoid the too dark, or the coal—this will give 
you a bitter taste; and, the volatile parts all 
gone—the coffee will be “burnt.” 

Cream and milk are largely used with cof- 
fee. This is not necessary—it is wholly a hab- 
it, and can readily be dispensed with. . A little 
time and perseverence are all that is necessary. 
Let there be a gradual breaking off at first— 
the coffee will be all the more relished after- 
wards, and the full flavor ebtained. So with 
tea—though tea should have neither sugar nor 
miik. Coffee isso used also in the East—in 
Turkey. It is all the healthier to the dyspep- 
tic thus used. But it takes some time and pa- 
tience to arrive at this point. 

ES 4 

InpIVIDUALITY OF CHARACTER A Success.— 
The greatest successes of the world are wrought 
out by individuals. Much is done by corpora- 
tions. But a few individuals—frequently a 
single man—control corporations. In associa- 
tion is power. But this power becomes an indi- 
vidual power. As soon as it becomes divided, 
it ceases to be a power. Great results have 
been wrought by individual men; these are 
conspicuous in all history. A man then must 
rely upon himself: be his own teacher ; his own 
thinker ; hisown worker. To copy after others, 
is to fall below the original—for the spirit thatan- 
imated—the purpose, the talent are not there. 
The work is not what theoriginal is. The excep- 
tions, ifany, arerare. The progress ofthis world 
is in the hands ef individual men; and the less 
successful always follow in their wake. Not 
but that success is obtained by those who ap- 
propriate genius. But these very men who thus 
appropriate, are themselves men of individual 
force. They havea genius for turning ‘to ad- 
vantage what others originated. We must rely 
upon our-hands, our brains, and we shall suc- 
ceed. 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.]} 


NIGHT AND DAY. 
Another night has nearly done its work ; 
Its dusky form is yet distinctly seen 
Climbing the Western hills in rapid flight ; 
The light of day is close upon its heels, 
Urging it on to catch the setting sun; 
The day in turn, with equal spirit, tries 
To catch the night; and thus the race goes on. 
Dr. SmitH. 


| 


Give Me the Old Songs, 

Which thrilled the lyres of the poets and 
|minstrels of longago. Every note has borne 
on the air a tale of joy and rapture—of sorrow 
and sadness! They tell of days gone by and 
itime hath given them a voice which speaks to 
lusof those who once breathed—of what they 
|now are, and what we soon shall be. My heart 
|loves these melodies ; may they be mine to hear 
| till life shall eud, and as I “launch my boat” 
| upon the sea of eternity, may their echoes be 
wafted to my ear, to cheer me on my passage 
from the scenes of earth-land! 

Give me the old paths, where we wandered 
and culled the flowers of love and friendship, 
in the days of ‘“‘ Auld Lang Syne;” sweeter, far, 
the dells whose echoes have answered to our 
voices; whose turf is not a stranger to our foot- 
steps, and whose rills have in childhood’s days 
reflected back our forins, and those of our merry 
playfellow’s, from whom we have parted, and 
meet no more in the old nooks we loved so well. 
May the old paths be watered with Heaven’s 
own dew, and be green forever in my memory! 

Give me the old house, upon whose stairs we 
seem to hear the Jight footsteps, and under 
whose porch a merry laugh seems to mingle 
with the winds that whistle through old trees, 
beneath whose branches lie the graves of those 
who once trod the halls, and made the chambers 
ring with glee. And O! above all, give me tne 
old friends—hearts bound to mine in life’s sun- 
shiny hours—spirits congenial, whose hearts 
through life have throbbed in unison with our 
own! O, when death shall still this heart, I 
would not ask for aught more sacred to hallow 
my dust, than the tear of an old friend. May 
my funeral dirge be chanted by the old friends 
I love so fondly, who have not yet passed away. 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
A BLIND MAN’S VERSES. 


Must I then spend my mortal days 
In sorrow, grief and pain ? 

Give me, oh Lord, sufficient grace, 
Or else my hope is vain. 


Lead me along by Thy right hand ; 
Let me notrun astray; 

Then I shall find a happy land, 
And see eternal day. 


Let me not travel all alone, 
For I might slip and fall, 

And never reach Thy happy home 
Nor see Thy face at all. 


Without Thy Spirit, I am weak ; 
I might give way to sin; 
For I um like a lonely reed 
Oft shaken by the wind. 


My trials often are severe— 
Too hard for me to bear; 

If Thy good Spirit is not near, 
My thoughts run everywhere. 


And who has strength enough to stop 
Those many wandering thoughts ? 

Or who can run and waver not 
Beneath a heavy cross ? 


I am but here a mortal worm, 
Creeping along in grief; 

A heavy cross might make me turn 
And fall in unbelief. 


Will Jesus keep me strong in mind? 
In memory stronger still? 
Then [shall always be resigned, 


And do my Master’s will. [JACOB WIETING- 


wis Bese bese: LO 

A little soda (bi-carbonate the best) will pre- 
vent milk from souring, and destroy the acid in 
milk already soured. 
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AND VALLEY FARMER. 











God Bless the Little Children. 


God bless the little children, 
We meet them everywhere ; 

We hear their voices round our hearth, 
Their footsteps on the stair ; 

Their kindly hearts are swelling o’er 
With mirthfulness and glee ; 

God bless the little children, 
Wherever they may be. 


We meet them ’neath the gipsy tent, 
With visage swarth and dun, 

And eyes that sparkle as they glance 
With roguery and fun; 

We find them fishing in the brook, 
For minnows, with a pin, 

Or creeping through the hazle bush 
The linnet’s nest to win. 


We meet them in the lordly hall, 
Their stately father’s pride; 

We meet them in the poor man’s cot— 
He hath no wealth beside. 

Along the city’s crowded street 
They burl the hoop or bali; 

We find them ’neath the pauper’s roof— 
The saddest sight of all. 


For there they win no father’s love, 
No mother’s tender care, 

Their only friend the God above, 
Who hears the orphan’s prayer. 

But dressed in silk, or draped in rags, 
In childish grief or glee, 

God bless the little children, 
Wherever they may be. 





Take Care.—‘‘Of all parts of the body, there 
is not one which ought to be so carefully attend- 
ed to as the feet.”” Colds, and many other dis- 
eases are attributable to cold feet. There is no 
part of the human body so much trifled with as 
the feet. The young and would-be genteel 
cramp their toes and feet into thin-soled, bone- 
pinching boots and shoes.. A change is often 
made, trom thick to thin-soled shoes, without 
reflecting upon the consequences which might 
ensue. In cold weather, boots and shoes of 
good thick leather, both in soles and uppers, 
should be worn by all. Water-tights are not 
good, if they are air-tights also; India-rubber 
over-shoes should never be worn, it is hurtful to 
the feet to wear any covering thatisair-tight over 
them. No part of the body should be allowed 
to have acovering that entirely obstructs the 
passage of carbonic acid gas from the pores of 
the skin outward, and the moderate passage of 
air inward to the skin. Life can be destroyed 
in a very short time, by closing up the pores of 
theskin. Good warm stockings, and thick-soled 
boots and shoes are the conservators of health. 

——_____+2o-_____— 


HOW TO BAKE AN APPLE. 


In cooking apples, heat should be plentiful- 
ly applied, whether gradually or more sudden- 
ly, though the former cooks the apple whole, 
and does the thing all round more neatly. 
Hence, in their old brick ovens, the Dutch set- 
tlers of the country used to put their apples in- 
to the oven in the evening after the bread 
was removed, and in the morning the apples were 
done—and done in such a way as could not 
be reached by any other other process. 

There are several other important points 
connected with the baking of fruit, that are 
generally unknown or little regarded. One is, 
that sour fruit, in baking, loses: some acidity. 
Thus a quite sour apple—say a Spitzenburg or 
a Greening—becomes a comparatively mild 
fruit when thoroughly and rapidly cooked. The 
heat evaporates the acid—but leaves the su- 
gar; and the sugar and other properties hold 
the flavor. Never cook an apple with a worm 
hole in it; never bake a wormy apple atall, as 
the action of the heat, especially if long baked, 





will distribute the bitter principle of the af- 
fected part throughout the apple. Cut up such 
an apple and cook the sound part. Another 
thing. An apple long baked will concentrate 
its juices, and give you its qualities in a more 
palpable form. The aroma itself seems to be 
improved, as well as the general flavor and 
condition of the apple. 
soft and grateful: in such a condition also 
more healthful than in any other. The objec- 
tionable principle of the raw apple is expelled 
or modified, and a dish is before you that will 
bear the test of the daintiest palate. 
ee et ll 
TO AUTHORS. 

Ifyou wish to carry along the reader, get up 
a current, 

Why do not the moderns succeed in the an- 
Because their works lack the 


The pulp is perfectly 


cient tongues ? 
halo which our youthful association has sur- 
rounded them with. It is less the merit than 
the glamour that makes the ancient composi- 
tions so attractive. 

The object of poetry is the same in all cases 
excitement. This is done by the same means 
in all cases, only diversified by the different per- 





formers. Thus the epic has the heroic for its 
object. It is the machinery diversified that 


produces the different forms of it—the angels 
in Milton, the gods and heroes in Homer, &c. 
So in Jove, the woman is the one grand object, 
presented with that variety which is necessary 
The artist but 
varies his material to produce the same effect, 


to distinguish her from others. 


so that entertainment, the object of the per- 
formance, is secured, 
asi 2/55 SES 
Rest A Substitute for Sleep. 
Sleep is the grand restorer of the exhausted 
Rest does this in a 
Indeed, we 





functions of the body. 
measure—and ina great measure. 
are not certain but this is the principle part of 
sleep. We have experienced, in our own 
case, three days’ and 
vation of sleep in succession, and have felt 
but little the usual effect from the want of sleep. 
But we had rest; we rested well. 
the cars;-and the noise kept us awake, while 
the rocking motion disposed us to quiet, border- 


three nights’ depri- 


It was on 


ing very closely on sleep, but yet avoiding it. 
Then, we have been deprived of sleep by great 
exertion for one night (and two days) only, 
with consequences of a most serious nature, the 
mind becoming stupid and depraved, so as to 
threaten insanity, or some other hurt, with suf- 
fering, from the great effort required to keep the 
Exhaustion here had the 
Rest, in the other 


powers in motion. 
effect to produce sleepiness. 
case, was a substitute for sleep. 
always borne this in mind, and taken advan- 
It is no 


We have since 


tage of it, with corresponding results. 
doubt on this account that some men do with 
but four hours of sleep. Though habit has 
much to do with it, rest, especially to the body, 
has an equal, if not superior, share in it. 

Dr. 


Dunglison says of *‘ the mischiefs resulting from 


That we sleep too much, is very clear. 


too great indulgence in sleep,” that they “are 
not less signal than those arising from its pri- 


vation. 





blunted, so that the muscular energy is en- 
feebled, and the sensations, and moral and in- 
tellectual manifestations are obtunded. All 
the bad effects of inaction become developed ; 
the functions are exerted with less energy ; the 
digestion is torpid ; the excretions are diminished, 
while the secretion of fat accumulates to an in- 
ordinate extent. The memory is impaired ; the 
powers of the imagination are dormant, and the 
mind falls intoakind of hebetude,chiefly because 
the functions of the intellect are not sufficiently 
exerted, when sleep is too prolonged or too often 
repeated. Magendie, indeed, asserts that pro- 
tracted indulgence in sleep sometimes occasions 
serious diseases—as idiocy and lunacy.” Too 
much, as too little sleep is hurtful. Rest is 
what we need—and the working man more 
than any other. 


~-~7eo 





THE PELICAN. 

These birds frequent the shores of the sea, 
lakes and rivers, feeding chiefly on fish. * Al- 
though birds of powerful wing, they are seldom 
They take 
their prey by hovering over the water, and 


seen ata great distance from land. 
plunging upon it when it appears. They often 
fly in large flocks, and the sudden swoop ofa 
flock of pelicans at a shoal of fish is a striking 
and beautiful sight. They store up their prey 
in their pouch, from which they bring it out at 
leisure, either for their own eating, or to feed 
their young. It is a native of the eastern parts 
of Europe, and of many parts of Asia and Afri- 
ca. One variety abounds in the West Indies 
and in many parts of America. 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
THE ORBS. 
The moon is ever quiet ; so the orbs : 
With all their sound, we hear them not. 
Though 
Ever, ever, 
Oh for the least 
Faint murmur from off these spheres, that we might 


Ever they’re still—because so distant. 
We listen, we hear them not. 


They’re mute—yet ever seen. 


hear 
As well as see. But not a breath, no thought, 
From thos: far worlds, sisters to earth, is heard, 
They still will be 


Our childhood stars, the moon of harvest eves, 


Or ever will be heard. 


The whole nervous system becomes] Dearer than all the mystery they bear. 
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DIDI III PRIS 


PICKLED Rdibinn—Penenls your young ones aren 
the late crop; boil them in water, slightly salted, till 
tender; throw them into a colander with dish over to 
drain; when done dripping, lay them out ona dry 
cloth and wipe. Pour boiling vinegar, spiced, over 
them, and you have an excellent pickle. These are 
delicate for tea. 


Tomato Mustarp.—Take one gallon unskinned 
tomatoes; let them simmer in one pint of sharp vine- 
gar four hours; then strain them through a colander, 
and let them boil till quite thick; then put in four 
table-spoonfuls of salt, one of black pepper, one of 
mustard, one-half one allspice. Boil all together 
one-half hour. Then to each quart of juice add one- 
half pint of vihegar, and bottle for use in bottles 
where a spoon can be inserted. 


Crumwpgsts.—Take three tea-capsful of raised dough, 
and work into it half a tea-cupful of melted butter, 
three eggs, and milk to make a thick batter. Bake in 
a hot buttered pan in haif an hour. 


s.—These are nice for tea. Take two- 
of butter, the same of sugar, 
three well-beaten eggs, and a tea-spoonful of rose 
water. Make astiff baiter, and when well beat and 
smooth, have your wafer-irous hot and well buttered, 
then fiil them, and close tight; place in the fire to 
cook both sides at once, and they will be done in 
ten minutes. 


Warer Cakes 
thirds of a teacupful 


A Retired Baker’s Receipt ror Breap.—Take 
an earthen vessel, larger at the top than at the botiom, 
put in one pint of warm water, one and a half pouads 
of flour, and half a pint of malt yeast; mix well to- 
gether, and set away ina warm place until it rises and 
falls again, which will be in from three to five hours. 
Then put two large spoonsful of salt into two quarts 
of water, and mix with the above rising; then put 
in about nine pounds of flour, and work it well; let it 
rise until light, then make it into loaves. New and 
runny flour requires one-fourth more salt than old and 
dry flour. Bake as soon as light. 


White Spruce Beer.—Three pounds of loaf sugar, 
five gallons water, with enough of essence of spruce 
to give it a flavor, acup of good yeast, a little lemon 
peel if you choose, and, when fermented bottle up 
close. It is a delightful beverage in warm weather. 


Ginger Beer.—One eup of ginger, one pint of 
molasses, ove pail and a half of water, anda cup of 
lively yeast. In warm weather it may be made cold, 
but, in cold weather, scald the ginger with two quarts 
of hot water, and the rest cold. The yeast put in 
when slightly warm. It should be put in jars or 
bottles, and securely corked. Itis pleasant and live- 
ly, and will keep several weeks. 


Common SmAtt Bex«r.—A handful of hops to a 
pailful of water, a pint of bran, and half a pint of 
molasses, a cup of yeast, and a spoonful of ginger. 


Root Brer.—Take a pint of bran, a handful of hops, 
some twigs of spruce, hemlock, or cedar, a little sassa- 
fras, or not, as you have it; roots of various kinds, 
plantains, burdocks, dock, dandelions &c.; boil and 
strain, add a spoonful of ginger molasses to make it 
pleasant, and acup of yeast. When you want it svon, 
let one bottle stand where it is warm, and the rest 
will work cold. This for a gallon. 


Movasses Beer.—Six quarts of water; two quarts 
of mulasses; half a pint of yeast; two spoonstul of 
cream of tartar, Stir all together. Add the grated 
peel ofa lemon; and the juice may be substituted for 
the cream tartar. Bottle after standing ten or twelve 
hours, with a raisin in each, 


Harvest Drinx.—Mix with five gallons of good 
water, half a gallon of molasses, one quart of vinegar, 
and two ounces of powdered ginger. This will make 
not only a very pleasant beverage, but one highly in- 
vigorating and healthful. 


To Restore Acip Berr.—-Stir in a small quantity 
of saleratus with a spoonful of sugar, and it is even 
richer and better than at first. ‘To be prepared as 
you uso it. 


LeMonADe.—Take good lemons, roll them; then eut 
and squeeze them intoa piteher. Add loaf sugar and 
cold water, till it makes a pleasant drink, It should 
bo sweet; itis sometimes too acid to be agreeable. 
Send round in small glesses with handles, or tumblers 
a little more than half full. The best drink for parties. 


ORANGE- 
lemonade, 


ADg.—This is made in the same mauneras 











GARDENS FOR CHILDREN. 

An exchange has the following: 

‘*A great deal can be done to encourage hor 
ticultural tastes and industrious habits in chil- 
dren. Why don’t farmers fence off little gar- 
dens for their larger boys and girls, and allow 
them to have all they can raise from them ?— 
Put agricultural papers in their hands and en- 
courage them to try experiments in wheat rais- 
ing, cultivating seedling fruits, &e. Put a good 
magnifying glass into their hands, that they 
may become acquainted with their insect friends 
and enemies. To those old enough to appreci- 
ate and take care of them, give choice plants 
to cultivate, or what would perhaps sometimes 
be better, let them earn money in some way to 
purchase them for themselves. Let them have 


a Concord, that they may be sure of areturn for 


their labors. So of strawberries and other 
things. Excite in them a desire of excelling 


Let them 
get up children’s agricultural fairs and horticul- 
Don’t you 
think the agricultural papers will be studied if 
you do this, and don’t you think you will raise 
a family of intelligent and well-informed men 
and women ? 

“So of domestic animals. If you have a boy 
a dozen years old, give him a yoke of calves to 
train; give the girls lambs, and let them have 
the fleeces as a reward for good care, or allow 
them to raise some fine cows for themselves.— 
Children need objects to love and incentives to 
faithful labor, and they will love home all the 
more if you attach them to it by pleasant mem- 
ories and good, kind instruction. 

WHAT EVERYBODY SAYS 

Must be true, isan old proverb. And it isa 
fact beyond dispute that all tell one story about 
the almost miraculous cures performed by Coe’s 
Dyspepsia Cure. Chronic and obstinate cases 
of Dyspepsia of long standing will surely give 
way to its curative powers. Indigestion, sick- 
head-ache, heartburn, cramps, pains and colic 
in either stomach or bowels, souring and rising 
of food, constipation, general debility, flatulen- 
cy, cannot exist when Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure is 
et We beg of the afflicted to make the ex- 
periment; it can be found at all drug stores. 


N. J. COLMAN’S 


SAINT LOUIS NURSERY! 


On the Olive Street Road, 5 miles 
West of the Court House. 


It contains the largest and choicest 
stock of 


Home Grown 
FRUIT TREES, 
Shade Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, 

Evergreens, 
ye rape vines, 

SMALL PROTLS, BLC., 

IN THE WEST. 


The varieties are all guaranteed to be adapted 
to our soil and climate. 


in raising fine fruits and vegetables. 


tural societies for discussion, &c. 











The City Office of the Nursery is at 97 Chesnut St., 
in the Office of “Cotman’s Rurnat Wortp.” 


Address, NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





The Great Strengthening 7 
(Not a Whisky Preparation, 


HOOFLAND’S 
GERMAN BITTERS 


WILL CURE 
DEBILITY! DEBILITY! 
resulting from any cause whatever. 
PROSLPRATION OF THE SYSTEM, 
INDUCED BY 
Severe Hardships, 
Exposure, 
OF Fevers, 


DISEASES OF CAMP LIFE 


Soldiers, Citizens, Male or Female, Adult 
or Youth, 
Will findin this Bitters a pure Tonic, not dependent 
on bad liquors for their almost miraculous effects. 


DYSPEPSIA, 

AND DISEASES RESULTING FROM DIS. 
ORDERS OF THE LIVER AND 
DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 

ARE CURED BY 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS, 

This Bitters has performed more Cures, gives bet- 
ter satisfaction, has more testimony, has more respec- 
table people to vouch for it, than any other article in 
the market. We defy any one to contradict this as- 
sertion, and 

BarWILL PAY $1000-gaq 
to any one who will produce a pete published 
by us that is not genuine. 


<e- Hoofland’s German Bitters, 


Will cure every case of 
Chronic or Nervous Debility, 
and Diseases of the Kidneys, 

Observe the following symptoms resulting from dis- 
orders of the digestive organs: 

Constipation, Inward Piles, Fullness of Blood to the 

Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heart- 

- burn, Disgust for Food, Fullness or Weight 

In the Stom:ch, Sour Eructations, Sink- 
ing or Fluttering at the Pit of the 
Stomach,Swimming ofthe Head, 
Hurried and Difficult Breath- 
ing,F luttering at the Heart, 
Choking or Suffocating Sensations 
When in a Lying Posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots. or 
Webs before the Sight, Fever and 
Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of 
Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin and 

Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, &c., 
Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, Con- 

stant Imaginings of Evil, and Great Depression 

of Spirits. 
REMEMBER, 

That this Bitters is not Alcoholic, contains no Rum 
or Whisky, and cannot make Drunkards, but 
is the Best Tonic in the World. 

From the Rev. E. D. Fendall, Assistant Editor Chris- 
tian Chronicle, Philada. 

I have derived decided benefit from the use of 
Hoofland’s German Bitters, and feel it my privilege 
to recommend them as a most valuable tonic, to all 
who are suffering from general debility or from dis- 
eases arising from derangement of the liver. 

Yours truly, K. D. FENDALL. 
D. Merrige, Pastor of the Passyuuk Bap- 

tist Church, Phila. 

From the many respectable recommendations giv- 
en to Dr. Hootland’s German Bitters, I was induced 
to give them a trial. After using several bottles, I 
found them to be a good remedy for debility, and 4 
most excellent tonic for the stomach. D. MERRIGE. 

BEWARE OF COUNTEKFEI'IS. 
See that the signature of “C. M. Jackson” is on the 
wrapper of each bottle. 

Should your nearest druggist not have the article, 
do not be put off by any of the intoxicating prepara- 
tions that may be offered in its place, but send to us, 
and we will forward, securely packed by express. 


Principal Office and Manufactory, 


No. 631 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
JONES & EVANS, | 
[Successors to C. M. JACKSON & CO.J 
PROPRIETORS. | 
For sale by Druggists and Dealers in every town 10 
the United States. marli—ly 


From Rey. 
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THE STALLION SEASON. 


Abdallah, Jr. 


This young, high bred, fast trotting stallion, will 
stand at my stables on the Olive Street road, 5 miles 
west of St. Louis, the present season. Terms, $30 the 
season. No insurance, and money to be paid at the 
time of service. No deviation from this rule will be 
made. The low terms are made te prevert the trouble 
of collection. 

ABDALLAH, JR., was foaled in the spring of 
1861. His color, blood bay, with black points, no 
white about him. He is 15 hands 2 inches high, 
stoutly built, strong and muscular. He is full of 
game and spirit, and yet his disposition is so tracta- 
ble that a child can handle him. He has the finest 
natural trotting gait; has splendid knee action, with 
a long slashing reach from behind. He inherits the 
natural trotting action of the Messenger breed in a 
high degree—could show a 2.50 gait without any 
training. He is doubtless the best bred stallion for 
getting trotters in the West. 

PEDIGREE. 

ABDALLAH, JR., was sired by R. Aitchison Alex- 
ander’s celebrated trotting stallion, Abdallah, which 
was taken by the guerillas from Mr. Alexander’s farm 
in Kentucky, and in an encounter for his rescue was 
mortally wounded. He was sired by Rysdick’s cele- 
brated Hambletonian, who stands for mares at $500 
each. Mr. Rysdick has refused $35,000.00 for this 
stallion. Rysdyck’s Hambletonian was sired by Old 
Abdallah, he by Membrino, he by imported Messenger. 
His dam was the Charles Kent mare by imported 
Bellfounder. Grand dam Old One Eye by Old Ham- 
bletonian, and he by imported Messenger, and Nis 
damalso by imported Messenger. The dam of Old 
One Eye was by imported Messenger. The dam of 
Mr. Alexander’s Abdallah was by Bay Roman, he by 
imported Roman out of a Hickory mare; g.d. by 
Membrino, son of Old Membrino by imported Messen- 

er. 

The dam of ABDALLAH, JR., is Kitty Fisher by 
Chorister, he by imported Contract; Chorister’s dam 
Jennie Gray by Auld Robin Gray, he by Royalist, he 
by Sattram, he by Marsh, he by Eclipse, and he by 
Godolphin Arabian. 

ABDALLAH, JR.’s grand dam was the celebrated 
Old Bertrand, formerly owned and run by John R. 
Sparr, of South Carolina; g.g.dam by Darnaby’s 
Diomede, he by Hambletonian, his dam by Gatewood’s 
Shark, his g. g-dam by Grey Alfred, g.g. dam by 
imported Fearnought, &c. Hambletonian was by 
imported Diomede, his dam by imported Shark. 

N. J. COLMAN, Saint Louis, Mo. 


CHEST E:F. 

white P\Ywisgs. 
A few pair of Chester White 
Pigs for sale, boxed and shipped 
with the necessary food, at $30 per 
pair. Also, 2 Chester White Boar 
Pigs for sale, four and five months 

old, at $20 each. Address, 
NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Sweet Potato Plants. 

WE ARE NOW PREPARED TO TAKE ORDERS 
FOR THE CELEBRATED 

EARLY YELLOW NANSEMOND SWEET 


POTATO PLANTS. 


Price, 60 cts., per 100; $5,00 per 1000. 
EXTRA CHARGE FOR PACKING TO SEND BY 
EXPRESS. 

TIME FOR SETTING UNTIL FIRST OF JULY. 
Orders should be sent in as early as may be, and 
will be filled as near the time desired as possible, 
and inturn. Orders from unknown correspondents 
must be accompanied with the cash, and if by Ex- 
PRESS, the money sent to prepay freight, as per re- 
quirement of Express Co.’s for perishable articles ; 
and we will not be responsible for the condition of 
the plants on their arrival at their destination, but 
pledge ourselves vo ship only 4liose that are in good 

condition, ORDERS SOLICITED BY 


PLANT & BROTHER, 
April 6th, 1866. St. Louis, Mo. 
apl5—4t 
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Weare manufacturing this justly celebrated machine, and persons wishing to purchase 


would do well tosend in their orders early. 


FARMERS OF THE WEST SHOULD NOT OVERLOOK 


The advantages of getting a machine made in St. Louis. 


For particularsand prices, send for a Circular. 


KINGSLANDS & FERGUSON, Cor. 2d and Cherry Sts., St. Louis. 





Oca ne ae ae on 
7 wl \ 
EMPLOYMENT FOR WOMEN. 

I am anxious to furnish women who are willing to 
persevere in an honorable occupation, with means 
of making a splendid income. One wanted in every 
town and county in the United States. Address, 
with stamp, for particulars. E. 0. LEET, 
may15-2t No. 8 Dominick St., New York. 





HOUSE AND LOT FOR SALE. 

The undersigned offers for sale his house and lot in 
Pevely, Jefferson county, Mo. The lot is 100 feet by 
150, enclosed with good fence. House is a nice two 
story frame, with seven rooms and kitchen and good 
cellar. There is on the place, one never-failing well 
of good water; one smoke and chicken house; a sta 
ble large enough for twelve horses. Price of all is 


$2,500, cash. [myl5-1t] JACOB BOUGHTU. 





DYSPEPSIA & FITS. 
FITS—A SURE CURE for these distressing com- 
—plaints is now made known in a Treatise on 
FITS—Foreign and Native Herbal preparations, pub- 
—lished by DR. 0. PHELPS BROWN. The 
FIT8—prescription was farnished him in such a pro- 
—vidential manner, that he cannot coneienti- 
FITS—ously refuse to make it known, as it has cured 
—everybody who has used it, never having fail- 
FITS—in asingle case. It is equally sure in cases of 
—Fits as of Dyspepsia; and the ingredients may 
FITS—be obtained from any druggist. Sent Free 
—to all on receipt of five cents to pre-pay post- 
FITS—age, ete. Address, DR. 0. PHELPS BROWN, 
—No. 19 Grand 8t., Jersey City, N.J. 
may15-2t 
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Barnum & Bro’s. Missouri Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, St. Louis, Mo. 
No. 26 South Main Street, SIGN of the gs@r-OX YOK E=@q hangs directly over the door, 3 doors north of Walnut Street. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Yes=> Agricultural Implements and Machines, Garden, Grass and Field Seeds. <ayy 
AGENTS for CHAMPION of OHIO REAPERS & MOWERS, 








De dy 


Exclusive Agents in St. Louis for Celebrated ROCK ISLAND PLOWS, 


Our stock of Garden Seeds 
is fresh and pure, and will be 
furnished in any quantity de- 
sired. 

Among our numerous articles, are: 
Vandiver’s Missouri Corn 
Planter. 

Buckeye Sulky Corn Plow. 
Buckeye Cider Mill. 
Buckeye Wheat Drill, 
Gang Plows. 
Sulky Hay Rakes. 
Hall, Brown & Co.’s Revolv- 
ing Hay Rakes. 
Cutting Boxes. 
Washing Machines and 
Wringers. 

Hay Hoisting Forks. 
Threshers, Horse Powers and 
Cotton Gins. 
VICTOR SORGHUM MILLS 

COOK’S EVAPORATORS. 
And avast variety of farming 
tools. 

Our Garden Seeds are supplied in 
papers, neatly put up, with direc- 
tions for cultivating, or in bulk: 


Merchants supplied with any size boxes of Assorted Seeds Desired. 


FREEMAN BARNUM. 
ROB’T C. BARNUM. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and 
Gardener’s Almanac for 1866. 


Barnum & Bro., 26 South Main St., Saint Louis, Mo. 








eLUDD 


Dr. JacKhson’s 
BLOOD AND HUMOR 
STROUP 


will positively cure SCROFULA, ERYSIPELAS, 
DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, HEARTBURN or any 
HUMOR inthe BLOOD or STOMACH, and for PUR- 
IFYING the SYSTEM and ERADICATING all 
TRACES of DISEASE this remedy has ne equal, and 
for BUILDING up the SYSTEM, and giving new 
STRENGTH and VIGOR—its unparalleled success 
since its introduction, and the wonderful cures it has 
and is daily performing are its best guarantee, and we 
earnestly desire that every sufferer shall give it a trial. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price one dollar a bottle. 
COLLINS BROTHERS, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. Proprietors. 


ITCH! ITCH!!! 


SALT SALT 





RHEUM! RHEUM! 


Will cure the ITCH or SALT RHEUM, 
ina few applications. It also cures prairie Scratches, 
Chilblains, Ulcers and all Eruptions of the skin where 
other remedies have been tried in vain, cures speedily 
and thoroughly. Price 50 cents a box. Seld by all 
druggists. By sending 60 cents in a letter to COL- 
LINS BROTHERS, 8. W. cor. 2d & Vine streets, St. 
Louis, Mo., it will be sent by mail free of postage. 
April 15-ly. 
3 M4 ’ 
Fall of ’66. Spring ’67. 
OSAGE Orange Hedge Plants, first class, retail 
$5.00 per 1,000; by the 100,000, $4 per 1,000, and by 
the million, aliberal discount. There will be furnish- 
ed with each lot of plants, printed directions telling 
how to make a Hedge, based upon cighteen years 
gf practical experience. Good responsible Agents 


wanted. [apl-15] W.H.MANN, Box 100, Normal, Ls. 





Lyon’s Periodical Drops. 
THE GREAT FEMALE REMEDY FOR 
IRREGULARITIES. 

These drops are a scientifically compounded fluid 
preparation, and better than any Pills, Powders, or 
Nostrums. Being liquid, their action is direct and 
positive, rendering them a reliable, speedy and cer- 
tain specific for the cure of all obstructions and sup- 
pressions of nature. Their popularity is indicated by 
the fact that over 100,000 bottles are annually sold 
and consumed by the ladies of the United States, 
every one of whom speak in the stongest terms of 
praise of their great merits. They are rapidly taking 
the place of every other Female Remedy, and are 
considered by all who know aught of them, as the su- 
rest, safestand most infallible preparation in the world, 
for the cure of all female complaints, the removal of 
all obstructions of nature, and the promotion of health, 
regularity and strength. Explicit directions stating 
when they may be used, and explaining when and 
why they should not, nor could not be used without 
producing effects contrary to nature’s chosen laws, 
will be found carefully folded around each bottle, with 
the written signature of Joun L. Lyon, without which 

none are genuine. 


Prepared by Dr. JOHN L. LYON, 195 Chapel St. 
New Haven, Conn., who can be consulted either per- 
sonally or by mail (enclosing stamp), concerning all 
private diseases and female weakness. Price $1.50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists everywhere. 

Cc. G, CLARK & CO., 
Gen’l Agents for U.S. and Canadas. 
Coxtuins Bro’s, Wholesale Agents, St. Louis. 
Decl-ly 
ECONOMY IS WEALTH—[FRANKLIN. 


_ Why Pay . 
$50 or $100 for a Sewing Machine, 
WHEN $25 
Wes Will buy a better one=axy 
For all practical purposes? Notwithstanding re- 
ports to the contrary, the subscribers beg to inform 

their numerous friends that the 
7+ ° ° 
“Franklin” and “Medallion” 
SEWING MACHINES 
Can be had in any quantity. This Machine is con- 
structed upon entirely new principles, and DOES NOT 
infringe upon any other in the world. It is emphat- 
ically the poor man’s Sewing Machine, and is war- 
ranted to excel ALL others, as our patrons will tes- 


tify. g@PAgents Wanted.» Address, 
JAMES C. OTTIS & CO., Boston, Mass. 
may 1-dm Machines sent out on trial. 





GEO HUSMANN, Cc. C. MANWARING: 
HERMANN NURSERY. 
HUSMANN & MANWARING, Proprietors, 
HERMANN, MO. 

Having much increased our business, we take pleas- 
ure in calling the attention of our friends, and the 
public generally, to our large and complete assort- 
ment of Fratt and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs com- 
prising the choicest varieties of 
Apples, Pears, standard and dwarf; Cherries, standard 

and dwarf; Peaches, Plums, Apricots, Almonds, 

Quinces, Grapes, Currants, Gooscberries, Rasp- 
berries, Strawberries, Blackberries, Shade 
and Ornamental Treesand Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Vines and Creepers, Roses, 
Dablias, and other Plants, Scions ef 
Fruit Trees, Cuttings and Scedlings 
of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. 

Most of the varieties were tested here, and have 
proved successful in our soil and climate, and all are 
warranted true to name. 

We would call the special attention of Grape Grow- 
ers to our large assortment of native hardy grapes, 
comprising over sixty of the choicest varieties, which 
we have spared no pains nor cost to procure from the 
most reliable sources. Many of them have been test- 
ed here, aud all will be tested in the open vineyard, 
and we shall recommend none until we have found 
them successful. This we may now confidently do 
with Norton’s Virginia, Herbemont, Missouri and 
Concord, they having been tested beyond a doubt. 

D>scriptive Catalogues sent gratis to all applicants. 

Orders directed to us personally or to our local 
agents, will be promptly and carefully filled. 

HUSMANN & MANWARING. 

Hermann, Sept. 1859. 


NANSEMOND > 
Sweet Potato Plants 


Of best quality, during May and 
June. Put up to earry safely long 
Z distances. 28> Price—500, $2.25. 
“1000, $3.50. 5000, $15.00 10,000 
$28.00. This variety is success- 
fully grown at the North. Send 
for our Circular of Directions, &c. 
MURRAY & CO., Foster’s Crossings, 

Warren Co. Ohio. 


A First 








May 1-3t 


SEWING MACHINE FOR SALE 
class Wheeler & Wilson machine in good run- 





Address X box 


$60. 





ning order for sale low 


2716, St. Louis Postotiice, Mo. 
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NOTICE TO FRUIT GROWERS. 
H.CLAGETT & SONS, 
No. 42 Norrn Sixta Srreet, 
(Between Pine & Olive,) 

Have opened a Commission House for the sale of 
Fruits, Wines, Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees and 
Flowers. The increasing want of greater facilities 
for the sale of fruits, haslong been felt and often 
expressed by Fruit Growers. Having been long 
identified with the fruit-growing interest, we are pre- 
pared to appreciate its wants, and will put forth our 
best energies to afford the fruit-growers every facility 
for placing their products within the reach of con- 
sumers, in the best condition, and with the least incon- 
venience. We will be prepared to fili all orders for 
packages best adapted for shipping the different kinds 
of fruit in. In order that we may be the better pre- 
pared to meet allorders for packages, we request those 
needing them, to inform us in advance of the proba- 
ble amount they may want, and of the probable 
amount of fruit we may expect from them, that we 
may be prepared to dispose of it promptly. 

We cannot to strongly urge the great importance of 
care in assorting fruits, as the best is worth more 
without the imperfect than with it; and the mixing of 
varieties, sinks the value of both below that of the 
inferior varicties. They will be prepared to fill orders 
for Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Ornamental Trees and 
Flowers. 

All consignments should be made to H. CLacerr 
& Sons, No. 42 North Sixth Street, St. Louis, where 
they will be promptly disposed of and returns made. 

By mutual understanding and co-operation we trust 
to be ableto conduct the business with pleasure and 
profit to all interested. For the information of those 
unacquainted with us, we refer to Henry T. Mudd, 
President Missouri State Horticultural Society. W. C. 
Flagg, Secretary Tilinois State Horticultural Society. 
N. J. Oolman, Editor Rural World. J. S. McCune, 
Lamb & Quinlin, and Mauntelle, Bulte & Co., St. 
Louis. my1-tf. 








- JEFFERSON CITY — 
Y= Agricultural Warehouse. 
R. A. Huffard, 


Dealer in 


AGRICULTURAL 
TOOLS AND MACHINES, 


High Street, Jefferson City, - - - Missouri. 





Will keep constantly on hand, 


GARDEN, GRASS AND 
OTHER SEEDS, 


Peoria, Rock Island, Clipper, and other Plows, 
Harrows, Horse Rakes, 
Straw and Hay Cutters, 
Churns, Spades, Shovels, Forks, 
Chains, Hames, Rakes, Hoes, 
Corn Planters, &e. &e. 
SULKY AND GANG PLOWS. 
Agent for the Sale of 
Leather and Rubber Belting, 
Rubber and Hemp Packing, 
And Lace Leather. 
PORTABLE PLANTATION GRIST MILLS. 
Pumps of all kinds, Wool Carding Machines, 
Cider and Wine Mills. Also, Agent for 
All kinds of Fruit Trees, Shrubbery, 
Evergreens, Roses, &c. 
Any article not on hand when called for will 
be ordered immediately. 





For Sale, Short Horn Cattle, 
South-down and Cotswold Sheep, 


at our farm, near Lexington, Ky. Catalogues 
sent on application. Wa. & Ben Warrretp 


Marl-6t 





St. Louis Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
{Established 1845, by Wm. M. Plant.] 
pase’ SIGN OF THE GILT PLOW... 


WO. 25 NORTEL 


MAIN STRENT, 


BETWEEN CHESNUT AND PINESTS., 
Also, No. 2083 NORTH FOURTH STREET (Fronting on two streets), & 204 BROADWAY, 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


Plant we Brotner, 


Wu. M. Puant.} 


| Atrrep Puanr. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in and Manufacturers’ Agents for the Sale of 


Agricultural 


Implements 


and Machines 


Leather and Rubber Belting, Hose, Steam Packing. 


Howe’s Standard Seales. Pe 


arce’s Plantation Cotton Spinners. 


sa@e> WOOL CARDING MACHINES, COACH SCREWS, STORE TRUCKS; sat 
CISTERN, DEEP WELL, ENGINE AND ¢HAIN PUMPS; &C. 


Krauser’s Improved Portable Cider Mill and Press. 


Sugar Cane Mills and Juice Evaporators. 
Cotton Gins, Hand and Power Corn Shellers. 


Smith’s Patent Cast Cast-Steel Plow. 

Young’s and Tobey & Anderson’s Peoria steel Plows. 
pay> STAFFORD’S 2-HORSE SULKY CULTIVATOR. = a 
Selby’s double check row CORN PLANTER. 
McGaffey’s Double-Check Row or Drill Corn Planter. 
Kirby’s American Iron Reaper and Mower. 
Sulky and Revolving Horse Hay Rakes. 
PALMER'S EXCELSIOR HORSE HAY HOISTING FORK. 
Palmer’s Revolving Hay Stacking Machine. 

Also, a full supply of Warranted Fresh and Genuine 


GARDEN, GRASS & OTHER SEEDS, growth of 1865. 
All of which we offer at the lowest possible CASH PRICES. 


Call and get Illustrated Catalogue furnished Gratis, 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 1866. 


PLANT & BRO. 





H. H. HOAG, 


WHOLESALE, 


EF'ruit Dealer, 
And General Commission Merchant for the 
Sale of 

- ° ° ° 
Foreign and Domestic Fruits, 
Native Wines, 

And General Produce, 

No. 60 NORTH THIRD STREET, 
Opposite Post Office, St. Louis, Mo. 
Lefers by permission to the following parties in this 
city: Messrs. Ratcliffe & Brown, Commercial Bro- 
kers and General Commission Merchants; Messrs. 
Harlow, Clark & Co., General Commission Merchants; 
Messrs. Sigerson & Brink, Real Estate Agents; N. J. 
Colman, Editor and Proprietor Rural World and 

Valley Farmer. 
sa How to prepare produce for shipping: 
Prepare the packages, that they may endure rough 
usage without damage. Mark the Consignee’s name 
plainly upon each package, the Consignor’s name 
underneath, the number of packages shipped, and the 
amount contained in each package, if necessary—of 
which the Consignor is the best judge. Take a re- 
ceipt, if one will be given, and enclose it by mail to 
the Consignee. Shippers, by following the above di- 
rections, will prevent confusion and facilitate the 
transaction of business, and have returns without de- 
lay. H. H. HOAG, 60 North Third St., 
May lo. St. Louis, Mo. 





“WATERLOO.” 


The above named Race Horse and Stallion will 
stand the present season on the premises of Dr. W. 
W. Henderson, on the Natural Bridge Plank Road, 
near Bridgton, 12 miles from St. Louis, and will serve 
Mares at Twenty-Five Dollars the season—money to 
be paid at time of service rendered and before remov- 
ing themare. Pasturage will be furnished for animals 
from a distance at $2 per week, to be at risk of owner. 

PEDIGREE AND DESCRIPTION. 

* Waterloo” was foaled in 1855, and is now eleven 
years of age. Was sired by Imp. Yorkshire—he by 
St. Nicholas, and he by Emelius. His dam is Topaz, 
byImp. Glencoe. 2d. Dam, Emerald by Imp. Levia- 
than. 3d Dam Imp. Eliza by Imp. Reuben. 

He is a dark bay, 15} hands high, of immense power 
and great endurance, as his many well contested races 
have abundantly established. His distinguished bro- 
thers, Wagram, Austerlitz, Lodi and Colton, have ad- 
ded no less than himself to the renown of his immedi- 
ate progenitors—Yorkshire and Topaz. ap] 15-3m. 

YOUNG EVERGREENS 

I G NB, 
In great variety, both Nursery-grown and frem the 
Forest, at $5 per 1000 and upwards. Printed direc- 
tions to purchasers. Price Lists on application. 
JOHN C. TEAS, Raysville, Ind. 

Also, CHERRIES, ROSES, GRAPES, MAHA- 
LEBS, and a general assortment of Trees, Suruss, 
PLANTS, &c. 
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GET BROWN’S 
ILLINOIS CORN PLANTER, 








= 









“THE CROWNING. TRIUMPH” 


Ye= KNITS A STOCKING 
SUBSTANTIALLY 
COMPLETE. 


Knitting the Heel and Narrowing off the Toe 
as it goes along. 


ITSETS UP ITS OWN WORK; 


KNITS ANY SIZE, from two loops, forming 
a cord, up to its full capacity ; 


WIDENS AND NARROWS, by varying the 
number of loops, and 


Knits the Wide Single Flat Web 
The Double Flat Web, 


The Plain Ribbed Flat Web, 
and the 


Fancy Ribbed Flat Web, 
With selveges. 


FIRST PREMIUM AWARDED WHEREVER EXHIBITED. |No other machine in the 





Greatly Improved for the Spring of 1866. 


I? HAS AN world can do any one 
; of these things! 
Improved Dropping Arrangement IT KNITS 
Shawls, 
Yes That will never fail and never vary. <2] Hoods, 
Nubias, 
64506274 1 82 Jackets, 
deni dike Breakfast Capes, 
ide as ' Sacks, 
Hawkeye Corn Cultivator, rn i 
Undershirts, 
Which took the First Premium over 33 Machines at Chicago, Sept. the 4th to 9th, 1865, and Drawers, 
Boy’s Suits, 
over 23 Machines at the Iowa State Fair, Sept. 26th to 30th, 1865, and you can Children’s Cloak S, 
Snow Shoes, 
attend to your corn with ease. Leggins, 
Gloves, 
ae Mittens, 


And upwards of FORTY 
Different Articles. 


° Knits a yard of plain work in TEN minutes; 
Genuine Buckeye Reaper and Mower, |e pair otsocks complete in halt an hour. 

For Families, Wool Growers, Manufacturers, Mer- , 
chants, &c., it is the most money-making and labor- 
WITH THE BEST SELF-RAKE EVER MADE. saving invention of the age. From 100 to 150 per 
cent. profit on every article it produces. Women are 

earning from $15 to $25 per week, knitting hosiery and 
lated staple and fancy worsted articles. 
Every Machine warranted to work as represented. 
For Circulars, addres; with samp. 


WM. KOENIG & €O0., PRATT & CLARK, 
No. 24 North 5th Street, St. Louis, 


Send for Circulars of the Celebrated 








Western Agricultural Depot and Seed Store, Missouri. 
General Agents for the West and 
No. 56 North Second Street, St. Louis, Mo. South-west. 
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